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Our Florist Shop. 


A First-Grade Unit 


By NAN LACY 


Ox: day a letter addressed to the 
children of Grade 1B was found in the 
class post-office box. The class post- 
man opened it and read it aloud to 
the children: 


‘Dear Boys and Girls: 

Tomorrow morning I am sending 
you a box with some rich dirt in it. 
I am also sending two packages of 
seeds for you to plant in the box. 
I think you will enjoy seeing the plants 
grow. Mrs. McDONALD.” 


The next morning a man arrived 
bearing the box containing the dirt 
and the seeds as Eugene’s mother had 
promised in her letter. We were 
fortunate in that Eugene’s father 
raised flowers. The seeds were planted 
and in a few days tiny tender green 
shoots appeared in the box. Other 
boxes were brought and more seeds 
planted. After five were brought, 
some one suggested that a florist shop 
be made. All of the children were 
interested in the growing flowers but 
many of them had never heard of a 
shop where flowers were sold. Eugene 
invited the class to visit his father’s 
nursery and shop, which were within 
walking distance of the school; so we 
paid a visit to them one afternoon. 
When the children returned they de- 
cided it was necessary to have outdoor 
gardens as well as indoor plants. 

Our principal gave us two plots of 
ground. In one the class planted 
seeds and in the other plants that were 


brought by the children from their 
homes. Every morning a group worked 
in. the gardens weeding, digging, and 
watering the plots. While this was 
going on outdoors a group was begin- 
ning the construction of the florist 
shop in the work room. 

Counters, an office desk and stool, 
flower stands and flower boxes, pots 
and vases of clay, and baskets were 
made. Later shelves were made for 
the pots and vases. 

In spite of daily care three different 
kinds of blight appeared upon the 
plants. The teacher and a group of 
children went to a seed store and 
consulted a specialist there. He sold 
them a spray and told them what to 
use for each blight. The class soon 
learned that without careful daily 
attention the blight returned or the 
flowers withered from drought. 

When the members of the Garden 
Club of the city invited the public to 
see their flowers the class visited 
several neighboring gardens. The love 
and respect for flowers and all growing 
things which had been developed in 
them while caring for their own 
gardens made them such delightful 
and careful guests that they were 
invited to return. They also made a 
visit to a wild-flower garden in another 
school. 


Tue daily writing lesson was an 
observation about flowers of the sea- 


son. One of the children whispered 
it to the teacher who wrote it on the 
blackboard for the class to read and 
then write. 


“The trees are blossoming.” 
“Our pansies have bloomed.”’ 
‘“The rain made the weeds grow.”’ 


One day a little girl whispered, 
‘The petals are falling from the trees 
like snow.” 

When the sentences were read to 
the class, one of the children said, 
“That sounds like poetry only it is 
too short.” The teacher said, ‘‘May- 
be Dorothy will think of something 
else about the petals or the trees.”’ 
The next day Dorothy announced to 
the class that she had another line 
for her poem. She then recited the 
following lines to the class: 


“The petals are falling from the trees 
like snow, 
The wind blows through the spring 
trees 00-00-00-00.”’ 


This was the beginning of much 
original work. Many of the poems 
the class wrote were mere jingles but 
some of them were good. Seed and 
flower games were made. One group 
of children made a moving picture of 
the story “‘How West Wind Helped 
Dandelion.’”” Many of their spring 
songs fitted into the story, so they 
changed their movie into a talkie and 
used their flower songs. 

Posters advertising the opening of 
the shop were made and _ placed 
throughout the school. A _ catalog 
was made containing pictures of the 
flowers in the garden. When the 
flowers bloomed the class had a formal 
opening of the shop and a flower 
show. At this time a vase or basket 
of flowers was presented to every 
grade in school. Much time and 
attention were given to the criticism 
of the arrangement of the flowers in 
the vases and baskets. 


Correlation with Regular 
Subjects 
Reading. 


1. Daily records made and kept of 
plants as: 


We put our bulbs in water today. 

We will keep them in the dark three 
weeks. 

This will make the roots grow. 

We will take them out May rst. 


2. Directions as to planting flowers, 
found on back of seed envelopes. 

3. Stories in books relating to 
gardens. 
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ARITHMETIC WENT OUTDOORS AS WE MEASURED PLOTS AND ROWS 
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4. Charts made by children de- 
scribing the flowers to be used in their 
new catalog. 

5. New words added to reading 
vocabulary: nursery, daisy, hepatica, 
verbena, begonia, lily-of-the-valley, 
jonquil, calendula, flag-lily, aster, 
poppy, pansy, golden glow, canna, 


yard in planting. Some flowers must 
be planted three inches apart. Trench 
must be two inches deep. 

Training in handling money. The 
seeds and the paint were bought by 
the children. Some flowers were sold. 


Learning the meaning of a dozen and 
a half dozen in selling flowers. 


WE LEARNED HOW TO DESTROY PLANT BLIGHT 


delphinium, zinnia, chrysanthemum, 
geranium, transplant, enemies, manure, 
fertilizer, evergreen, spray, hoe, rake, 
spade, blossoms. 


Com position—Oral. 


Training in giving and taking criti- 
cism. A child showed a red vase in 
class. Another child said: “I don’t 
think flowers will look pretty in a vase 
that color.’’ The first child asked, 
“If I make it a darker red do you 
think we can use it?’’ The first child 
answered, ‘‘We can put some things 
in it but a yellow or black vase looks 
pretty with almost any flower.” 

Training in judgment in care of 
flowers and in making the shop. 

Training in clear statements when 
asking for or giving help in solving 
problems. 

New words added to vocabulary. 
List given under reading. 

Training in letter writing. At first 
only one sentence with no heading, 
later using salutation and one or two 
sentences. 


To mothers thanking them for seeds. 

To florist after a visit to his shop. 

To owners of gardens after their visits 
to the gardens. 

To sick children when flowers were 
sent from the garden. 

To other teachers and grades inviting 
them to come to the shop. 


Arithmetic. 


Training in use of inch, foot, and 


Fine Arts. 

Training in pasting and mounting 
pictures in making posters and alpha- 
bet books. A book was made with 
the name and picture of a flower for 
every letter in the alphabet. 

Training in lettering while making 
posters. 

Training in drawing: 


1. Flowers for catalog, books and 
posters. 

2. Birds that are helpful to garden 
(for posters). 


Dramatizing story, “How West 
Wind Helped Dandelion.” 
Civics. Sociology. 

Respect for other gardens. 

A desire to beautify. homes by 
flowers in the yard and in the house. 

Training in responsibility in having 
to care for flowers every day. 

Training in obeying traffic laws 
when taking trips. 

Flowers, as tokens of love and sym- 
pathy, sent to sick friend, to child 
whose grandfather died, and as Easter 
gifts. 


Industrial Arts. 


Using carpenter’s tools in making 
shelves, counter and flower stand. 

Painting jars, vases and pots. 

Skill in use of clay in making jars, 
bowls and pots. 

Making baskets. 

Handling and using garden imple- 
ments efficiently. 


Elementary Science. 


Effect sunlight has 
flowers toward it. 

Necessity of sun and water for 
flowers. 

Value of earth worms to plants. 

Value of toads and birds to garden. 

Plant-enemies, lice, scale, blight 
(seen on plants in room.) 

Value of spray in destroying blight. 

Tobacco water and soap water 
good for blight. 

Value of manure. 

Other kinds of fertilizer, 
vigaro. 


in drawing 


guano, 


WE MADE COUNTERS, AN OFFICE DESK AND A STOOL 


3. Human figure (children working in 


garden). 
4. Scenes for moving-picture show. 


Good taste was cultivated in ar- 
ranging flowers. 


Dramatics. 
Playing selling and buying in shop. 


Bulbs should be planted in dark in 
order that roots may grow. 

Pansies, ferns, lilies-of-the-valley 
need shade. 

Difference between wild and culti- 
vated flowers. 

Some plants grow from bulbs and 
some from seeds. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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The Kindergarten 
and Reading Readiness 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Ta: kindergarten is in a strategic 
position to contribute toward the read- 
ing readiness of the first grade. Al- 
though not the place for formal in- 
struction in reading, the enriched ex- 
perience that is the goal in the kinder- 
garten supplies the background and 
interest content for later reading 
ability. 

Objectives in providing for reading 
readiness are: 


1. To enable the child to multiply 
experiences. 

2. To provide opportunity for the 
acquisition of knowledge. 

3: To provide for the acquisition of 
skill in the handling of books. 

4. To develop appreciation of good 
literature. 

5. To provide stimuli for profitable 
use of leisure time. 

6. To develop ability to recognize 
words. 

7. To teach the meaning of words 
within an experience. 


IN THE[MIDST OF A CIRCUS ACTIVITY, THE CHILDREN CONSULT BOOKS 
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Note: Definite help with the school 
subjects is given in the kindergarten. 
Especially do kindergarten experi- 
ences contribute to the child's reading 
readiness. 

From the recent exhaustive cur- 


riculum revision of the Berkeley | 


public schools, we have the privilege 
of presenting this subject. 


The Berkeley Committee responsible | 


for the kindergarten curriculum in- 
cluded: Mildred Anderson, Emma G. 


Ashburn, Edith B. Austin, Mildred 


M. Brant, Arline P. Clements (re- 


signed), Madeline R. Harrison, Mary | 


L. Hickey, Ruby-Ethel Lamb, Sue 
Starkweather, Ruth H. Starratt, 
Marion Sauers, Josie Stewart, ‘Hilda 
Turner; Ruby Minor, Chairman, 
Director of Kindergartens and Ele- 
mentary Education, Director of Cur- 
ricula in Kindergartens and Ele- 
mentary Schools. 


8. To develop the habit of listening 
and observing intelligently. 

9. To encourage an attitude of 
interest in spelling. 


The teaching outline that follows 
furnishes a detailed analysis of kinder- 
garten experiences that relate them- 
selves to the unit objectives: 


At Home 


The child acquires experience in the 
home: 


Looks at books and pictures. 

Plays with toys. 

Makes pictures, toys, signs, etc. 
Makes a garden and cares for pets. 


TEACHING CONTENT 
The teacher surveys the child’s 
background by visiting the home and 
by observing the child’s responses to 
school situations. 
She encourages the parents to pro- 
vide a background of vivid experiences. 


Kindergarten, Cragmont School, Berkeley, California 
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MATERIALS 
Books, pictures, toys, wood, boxes, 
crayons. 
Garden tools. 


Pets; house or boxes for shelters; 
drinking pan; etc. 


DESIRED OUTCOMES 

Vicarious experience through books 
and pictures. 

Interest in manipulative activities is 
satisfied and strengthened. 

Curiosity is satisfied. 

A body of knowledge is acquired. 

Better understanding between 
teacher and parents. 

Closer sympathy between teacher 
and pupil. 


At School 


The child acquires experience at 
school: 


1. Becomes acquainted with school 
grounds. 

Sees gardens made by older chil- 
dren. 

Observes labeled markers. 

Makes own garden and markers. 

Collects seeds. 

Makes and labels envelopes of 
seeds. 
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TEACHING CONTENT 
The teacher introduces the child to 
the interests of the school grounds 
and to the interest of gardening, to 
provide further vivid experience. 


Teacher calls attention to how 
gardens are laid out and how markers 
are used. 

Teacher prints names for markers 
and envelopes for child to copy. 


MATERIALS 
Wood, paper, paint, crayons, etc. 


DESIRED OUTCOMES 
Experiences are multiplied. 
Vocabulary is extended. 

Meanings in the environmental situ- 
ation are acquired. 


The Excursion 


The child accompanies class on 
excursion : 


1. Notices names of street signs. 
2. Sees traffic signals. 
3. Sees labels on goods in stores. 


TEACHING CONTENT 

Teacher accompanies pupils on an 
excursion to enlarge their conceptions 
of community life. 

She emphasizes opportunities that 
require reading to acquaint pupils 
with social needs and to stimulate 
curiosity. 

Teacher reads names of streets and 
explains the use of traffic signals and 
labels in stores. 


DESIRED OUTCOMES 
Recognition of need of the ability 


to read street signs, traffic signals and 
labels in stores. 
Better understanding of common 
community relationship such as: 
Public service, police, traffic regula- 
tions, street-car service, service of 
merchants. 


Introducing Books 
Child brings book from home. 


‘TEACHING CONTENT 


Teacher develops classroom situa- 
tion that contributes to interest in 
books. 

Teacher shows interest 
brought from home by pupil. 
Helps him to place value on book. 

Commends child for bringing book. 


in book 


DESIRED OUTCOMES 


Co-operation of home with school 
through the child’s interest. 

Standard in choice of books raised. 

Generosity encouraged. 


Reading 
Child asks questions about pictures 
and words: 
is this?”’ 
“What does this say?” 
TEACHING CONTENT 


Teacher gives desired information 
and multiplies these situations: 


A VOYAGE BEGUN WITH THE SAN FRANCISCO SKYLINE IN THE DISTANCE 


Kindergarten, Longfellow School, Berkeley, California 
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1. By showing title when reading 
a ‘new book, story or maga- 
zine. 

2. By showing pictures. 

By letting children see how she 
reads down the page from left 
to right. 

4. By reading rhyme cards and 
by placing them where they 
may be seen. 

5. By providing simple sliced 
puzzles of animals and birds, 
with title. 


MATERIALS 
Books, magazines, pictures, 
rhymes, cards. (Mother Goose.) 
Sliced animal and bird puzzles. 


DESIRED OUTCOMES 


Increased desire to interpret the 
printed page for his own satisfac- 
tion and the enjoyment of others. 

Helps child to recognize the relation 
of part to whole idea and to associate 
the symbol with the object. 


Writing 
Child handles materials. 
Tries to make a stop sign for a train. 
Child makes pictures and booklets; 
suggests title, and attaches title which 
the teacher has printed on slip of paper. 
Child learns to recognize his own 


name and later the names of some of 
his classmates. 


Child makes calendar for month. 


TEACHING CONTENT 

Teacher provides wood, paper, and 
prints signs for him to copy. Calls 
his attention to labeled materials in 
the room for his own use. 

Teacher writes or prints title on 
separate slip of paper and guides child 
in correct placement. 

Teacher writes names on garments, 
books, lockers, napkins, place cards, 
charts, crayon boxes. 

Teacher provides calendar for mark- 
ing weather conditions. 


MATERIALS 
Paper, paste, wood, scissors, car- 
pentry tools, etc. 


Weather flags, disc or color space on 
calendar. 


DESIRED OUTCOMES 


Increased ability to recognize sym- 
bols; this knowledge making possible 
independence in locating supplies. 

Child recognizes symbols _repre- 
senting names. 

Recognition of own name and that 
of others. 


Some will learn to print own name. 

Recognition of names of day, month 
and year. 

Increasing knowledge of symbols 
representing a unified idea. 


The Library 


Child uses library of interesting 
books and pictures; also stereographs. 


TEACHING CONTENT 

Teacher provides library table or 
corner and books. 

Provides for changing interests and 
quiet situation. 

Tries to create a love for books and 
a desire to read. 

Teacher discusses need of care in 
handling books. 

Emphasis upon: 


Clean hands. 

Use of books on tables to preserve 
bindings. 

Careful turning of leaves. 

Order of books on shelves. 

Attention to title, cover, binding, 
index. 


NO 
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MATERIALS 
Books and pictures, keystone stere- 
ographs. 

DESIRED OUTCOMES 
Handling of books encouraged. 
Enjoyment of good book. 
Realization of the need of personal 

cleanliness for the good of all. 
Realization of responsibility in the 
conservation of common property. 


Research 


Child visits school library or near-by 
city library with definite purpose. 


Washington School, Berkeley, California 


THE SECOND GRADE CARRIES ON A PROGRAM OF LEARNING THROUGH SUCH 
EXPERIENCES AS THEY ENJOYED IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


TEACHING CONTENT 

Teacher plans excursion to library 
in response to definite need: To get 
book about gardening, birds, flowers, 
or some other paramount interest. 

Explains use of library in terms 
pupils may understand 

Directs pupil’s attention to arrange- 
ment of books on tables and shelves. 

Establishes an understanding of 
the need of quiet and courtesy in the 
library. 

DESIRED OUTCOMES 

Child recognizes library as a source 
of information. Learns to appreciate 
the children’s room. 

Realization of the need of considera- 
tion for others and a quiet atmosphere. 

A sense of orderly arrangement of 
books on shelves and magazines on 
tables. 

Through contacts with books and 
pictures, child acquires a foundation 
for a permanent interest in and a 
strong motive for reading. 

A unit of kindergarten experience 
based on a study of boats illustrates 
this preparation for reading through a 
multiplicity of impressions and the 
acquisition of skills. 


Boat Activity 
MATERIAL USED 


Laxcz blocks, white wrapping 
paper (large size), kalsomine, paint 
brushes (large and small), paste, 
scissors, crayons, pencils, sheet paper 
(small and medium sizes), string, 
thumb-tacks, bamboo poles and safety 
pins. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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A STREET SCENE IN CHINA SUGGESTS LAVISH COLOR 


Shadow Puppets in 


School 


By PAULINE BENTON 


es question is continually being 
asked, ‘“‘What is the difference be- 
tween puppets and marionettes?” 

“Puppet” is the name for all 
animated figures. The puppets with 
which we are most familiar in this 
country are stringed puppets or mari- 
onettes, which are manipulated by 
strings from above; and hand pup- 
pets, which are worked on the hand 
like a glove. There is another kind 
of puppet which is not so well known 
here, the shadow puppet. 

Shadow puppets originated in China 
more than two thousand years ago. 
The early ones were made from fish 
skin, the present ones from donkey 
skin colored with transparent dyes. 
They are shown from behind a trans- 
lucent screen, illumined with a strong 
light so that all the brilliant colors are 
visible to the audience. The idea is 
the same as that of a parchment lamp- 
shade which, when the lamp is lif, 
shows all the colors of the design. 

Merchants have carried shadow 
puppets from China to other coun- 
tries, and each country has produced 
them of their own materials; the 
Javanese have used carabao hide, the 
Turkish, camel skin, and the French 
and other European countries used 
cardboard, which of course was not 
transparent, so that the effect was 
that of black and white silhouettes 
instead of colored shadows. 

Shadow puppets may be made in 
this country in black and white sil- 


houettes or in colors. The colored 
ones may be made from pyralin or 
from sheep-skin parchment. ‘The lat- 
ter is not as transparent as the donkey 
skins in China, which are treated with 
some material such as lime which 
makes them more highly transparent 
than our animal parchments. 

The value of puppets as a school 
project has long since been demon- 
strated and accepted. Literature, 
composition, art, stagecraft, sewing, 
and voice training are but a few of 
the subjects brought into play in 
producing a marionette play. The 
shadow puppets have the advantage 
over the marionettes in that they are 


Note: Miss Benton, who describes 
for us shadow puppetry, a popular 
activity for the classroom, is an ex- 
pert in her art. Her “Red Gate 
Shadow Puppets’ have revived an 
ancient art of China, dating back to 
the Han Dynasty (121 B.C.), when it 
was first performed in the court of 
Wu-ti. 

The plays are 
behind a translucent screen with 
figures delicately carved from donkey- 
skin parchment and colored with 
transparent lacquers. 

Especially suitable are shadow pup- 
pets in interpreting Oriental dramas, 
legends, fables, and festivals in terms 
we can all appreciate, still retaining 
all of the original exotic charm. 


presented from 


simpler to produce and require little 
time to produce a play. They can 
be made and manipulated by the 
younger groups as well as the older, 
and can be used for a simple class- 
room play or can be produced before 
an audience in the auditorium. 


The Stage 


For the classroom, a very simple 
stage may be built. The size of the 
proscenium should first be deter- 
mined. This may vary from 16 inches 
high by 24 inches wide for the small 
classroom screen, to 3 feet high by 7 
feet wide for the auditorium. Two 
uprights should then be constructed 
the exact height of the proscenium 
plus 4 feet. Two crosspieces should 
be made the desired width of the pros- 
cenium, one to connect the two up- 
rights across the top and the other, 
four feet from the ground so that the 
manipulators when seated will be 
below it. The material for the screen, 


SCENE FROM “THE CHINESE NIGHTINGALE,’’ ADAPTED FROM 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S STORY 
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which may be made from muslin, an 
old sheet, a cheap white window 
shade, or architect’s tracing cloth, 
may be thumb tacked over the pros- 
cenium. There should be a _ board 
about one or two inches wide across 
the lower edge of the screen to form a 
“floor line’? on which the puppets 
may walk. A curtain hung from this 
point will conceal the manipulators. 


Light 


A single light, placed behind the 
screen at such a distance that the 
entire screen will be covered, gives 
the best light. A number of lights 
make shadows. For an auditorium, 


a flood light may be used with a 500- 
watt bulb. 


Making the Puppets 


1. Cardboard: The puppet should 
first be drawn, the different parts 
separately and allowing for overlapping 
of joints. For a human figure, the 
body should be jointed at the waist, 
knees, shoulders, elbows, and wrists. 
The different parts are then cut out 
and joints fastened together with a 
strong thread knotted at each side. 
Animals can have legs jointed where 
they are attached to the body. One 
or two joints in the body also make it 
more supple. Since they are in 
shadow, all bodies must be made in 
profile so that the puppets will be 
able to talk to each other and will 
walk forward. The average height 
of the figures should be from 12 to 16 
inches. 

Three wires are needed to control 
the human puppet and two the animal. 
The ‘‘body wire”’ is attached firmly to 
the neck of the puppet. The other 
two wires are fastened to the hands, 
and should be sewed on loosely so 
that there will be freedom of motion. 
The wires may be straight, looped at 
the ends for sewing. If wires are not 
available, old umbrella ribs may be 
used or slender sticks of wood. 

2. Pyralin: This should be used 


only by the older children who have 
some knowledge of the use of paint. 
The surface should be prepared by 
sandpapering and then painted with 
French varnish. These puppets will 
appear to the audience in color. Since 
the pyralin is very brittle, it is well to 


seated so that their heads will not 
show above the lower edge of the 
screen. The puppets should be held 
against the screen to get a clear 
shadow and the feet should be kept 
on the floor board. By bouncing the 
puppet very slightly on this board, he 


THE FABLE WITH ANIMAL CHARACTERS ADAPTS ITSELF WELL TO 


SHADOW PUPPETRY 


reinforce the joints where sewed with 
gummed tape. A heavy quality of 
pyralin should be used. 


Scenery 


The scenery can be made of the 
same material as the puppet or painted 
on the screen. If made separately, 
the pieces may be thumb tacked to 
the frame. If the scenery is to be 
painted on the screen, it is best to 
use a screen made from a window 
shade or the architect’s tracing cloth. 
In that case, it is well to have separate 
frames for each scene which will slide 
into place on grooves. Scenery should 
be grouped at the sides, so that the 
center will be free for action. 


Manipulation 


The puppets are manipulated from 
below. The manipulators should be 
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will appear to walk. Best action is 
usually attained by holding the body 
wire in one hand and the two hand 
wires in the other. It is best for the 
manipulator to speak for the puppet 
he is manipulating, for he then learns 
to express himself and gesture through 
the puppet. 


Subjects 


Nursery rhymes and fables are 
especially good subjects for the 
younger groups, and there’ are folk 
tales, Bible stories, oriental tales, and 
historical material, which are adapta- 
ble for the older ones. After they 
have given one or two plays, the 
children will probably want to write 
their own shadow plays and will have 
their own ideas for designing the 
puppets. 


Song of the Rabbits Outside the Tavern 


We who play under the pines, 
We who dance in the snow 
That shines blue in the light of the moon 
Sometimes halt as we go, 
Stand with our ears erect, 
Our noses testing the air, 
To gaze at the golden world 
Behind the windows there. 


By E.izABETH COATSWORTH 


Suns they have in a cave. 
And stars each on a tall white stem 
And the thought of fox or of owl 
Seems never to bother them. 
They laugh and eat and are warm, 
Their food is ready at hand 
While hungry out in the cold 
We little rabbits stand. 
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But they never dance as we dance 
They have not the speed nor the grace, 
We scorn both the cat and the dog 
Who lie by their fireplace, 
We scorn them, licking their paws 
Their eyes on an upraised spoon— 
We who dance hungry and wild 
Under a winter’s moon! 
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The Fifth-Grade Studies Useful Trees 


Orr outline in drawing for the 
month of April calls for study and the 
painting of trees; first, a tree that is 
well known to the children, later, a 
fantastic tree that is the product of 
their imagination. We familiarize our- 
selves with all the trees near the school 
building. We learn Joyce Kilmer’s 
‘“*Trees.’’ We became acquainted with 
other poems, as ‘““The Sugar Plum 
Tree,’ “Outside the Door,” 
Tree Stands Very Straight and Tall,” 
and ‘“‘Apple-Blossom Town.” The 
last poem was the favorite in my room. 
It was written by Hilda Conklin when 
she was a little girl and lived in our 
city, Northampton. We like to think 
it might have been written about some 
tree that we see every day. 

The following poem was printed for 
the bulletin board. It was found 
nailed to a tree in the park at Seville, 
Spain. We copied it from the book, 
‘“‘Spanish Sunshine,’’ by Elinor Elsner. 


A NOTICE 
the Wayfarer— 

Ye who would pass by and raise a 
hand against me, 

Harken ere ye harm me! 

I am the heat of the earth on cold 
winter nights, 

The friendly shade screening you 
from the summer sun. 

My fruits are refreshing draughts, 

Quenching your thirst as you 
journey on. 

I am the beam that holds up your 
house, 

The board of your table, 

The bed on which you lie, 

And the timber that built your boat. 

I am the handle of your hoe, 

The door of your homestead, 

The wood of your cradle, 

And the shell of your coffin. 

I am the bread of kindness and the 
flower of beauty. 

Ye who pass me by, listen to my 
prayer, harm me not.”’ 


The children became so interested 
in trees that they wanted to know more 
about them. “Did they do all the 
things that the notice said they did?” 
We wrote the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., and the 
Forest-Service Department of several 
of the states, trying to secure one or 


By CORA P. EMERSON 


two booklets from each forest region. 
We collected pictures, poems, stories, 
catalogs of furniture, and any adver- 
tising materials that had to do with 
lumber. This gave us a large col- 
lection of inexpensive reading material 
for our study table. Our Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Mr. F. K. Congdon, 
ordered us several interesting books 
about trees. Our reference material 
included: 


“Northern Woodlot Trees,’”’ Berry 

“Stories from Lands of Sunshine,”’ 
Riggs 

‘*Ten Common Trees,’’ Stokes 

Story of the Forest,’”” Dorance 

‘‘A Guide to Trees,’”’ Rowan 

“A Geography of Commerce and 
Industry,’’ Rocheleau 

“Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia” 

‘“‘Nature Magazine”’ 

“Fifty Common Trees of New York,”’ 
Cornell Bulletin No. 26 

“The Romance of Rubber,” 
Rubber Company 

‘‘About Bananas,’’ United Fruit Com- 
pany 

“The Story of Coffee,’’ Coffee Bureau, 
N. Y. 

“Story of Cocoa,’”’ Hershey Company 

‘Tree Talk,’ F. A. Bartlett Tree Ex- 
pert Company 

“Principal Uses and Physical Char- 
acteristics of Wood,’’ U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


United 


W: found the following outline 
helpful in studying trees. 


Habits of Trees 
Breathe 
Feed 
Drink 
Grow 
Work 
Rest 
Reproduce 


Parts of a Tree 
Roots (shallow or tap) 
Stem (bark, wood, and pith) 
Crown (branches, twigs, 


buds, 
leaves, flowers and fruit) 


Uses of a Tree 
Beautify the landscape 
Give shade and shelter 
Purify the atmosphere 


Safeguard against droughts 
Protect from floods 
Give us: 

Clothing 

Food 

Shelter 

Medicine 


Enemies of Trees 
Fire 
Insects 
Disease (blights, rusts and rots) 


T. stimulate more interest the 
following quotations gleaned from 
various sources were read to the class, 
printed on the blackboard, and posted 
on the bulletin board from day to day. 
The children copied those that they 
liked best in their ‘“Tree Books.”’ 


“If the nation saves the trees, the 
trees will save the nation.” 

“The tree is the father of rains and 
the mother of fountains.”’ 

“A nation that has forests is pro- 
tected from floods, and has an even 
water supply.” 

“Wood and gold are the basis of 
national wealth, and although we 
cannot always find gold, we can always 
plant a tree.” 

“Lumbering was the 
industry of our country.” 

“A tree’s life of service sets a good 
example for man.” 

‘“‘Next to the earth itself the forest 
is the best servant of man.”’ 


first great 


Problems and Questions 

1. In what way did the settlers 
depend upon trees? 

2. Make a list of things made of 
wood and tell their value to man. 

3. Where and how do people get 
lumber at the present time? 
in the idea of transportation. 

4. Name some of the enemies of 


Bring 


_ trees and tell what can be done to 


help. 

5. If it is true that we are using 
lumber six times faster than it is 
being replaced, how are people in the 
future going to get lumber? Idea of 
reforestation and conservation. 

6. Tell some of the changes that 
would take place if all the trees in and 
around our city were to be cut. 
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7. What is meant by saying, “the 
forest acts as a sponge?”’ 

8. It has been proved that the 
Sahara has not always been a desert. 
How do you account for the changes? 

9. Why does famine follow the 
erosion of lands as, for instance, in 
China? 

10 Explain this: The city of Zurich 
in Switzerland has owned a forest 
1,000 years. It has furnished a cer- 
tain amount of lumber each year for 
600 years, and today is in better con- 
dition than ever. 

11. What is meant by this expres- 
sion, ‘“Timber-Mine or Crop?” 

12. What is meant by saying that if 
the nation saves the trees, the trees 
will save the nation? 


Activities 


1. Locating the great forest regions 
on map of the United States. 

2. Finding pictures of things made 
from wood. 

3.. Making a ‘““Tree Book.”’ 

4. Making cut-paper posters of 
trees. 

5. Making a list of ‘‘Historic Trees.” 

6. Learning the names of the trees 
in our community. 

7. Learning about 
National Parks. 

8. Listing and studying trees such 
as redwood, mahogany, cypress, and 
rosewood that come from other places. 

9. Writing compositions and stories. 

10. Writing letters for booklets and 
pictures. 

11. Collecting poems about trees. 

12. Dramatizing some of the stories 
and poems. 


13. Originating short plays about 
trees. 

‘14. Mounting maps, pictures, and 
pressed leaves for display. 

15. Learning to tell the age of a 
tree by counting rings. 


State and 


Materials Used 


1. Maps and charts from Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture. 

2. Samples of 24 kinds of wood. 

3. Our geography text, and other 
books on geography. 

4. Exhibit of cork with a picture of 
the cork-oak tree, and map showing 
where it grows. 

5. Exhibit of rubber, pictures and 
samples, also an exhibit with the story 
of the making of a tire. 

6. Pictures of a lumber camp, of a 
sugar orchard, with stories. 


7. Advertisements of building mate- 
rials. 


8. Exhibit of a cocoanut in the 
husk, a picture of the tree, and the 
poem, ‘“‘A Poor Man’s Cow,” by Nora 
Archibald Smith. 

9. Pencil exhibit; picture of a 
cedar tree, and the ‘Story of the 
Pencil Tree,’”’ and the poem, ‘The 
Cedar Tree.” 


This is the poem we used. 


THE CEDAR TREE 

The cedars fresh and green 

With branches fragrant, pliant, strong, 

Enchance a woodlawn scene. 

In canyons and on mountain sides 

The cedar makes its home; 

And spicy odors from its boughs 

On the evening breezes roam. 

The cedar’s family history 

Is interesting and old, 

And a story that everybody loves 

Has oftentimes been told, 

Of how Lebanon cedars gave 

Wood for the ship that bore 

The Alphabet, in ancient times 

To the European shore. 

Now, pride of family may be why 

The cedars of today 

Have an air of quiet dignity, 

In the way their branches sway. 
—Anonymous 


This poem gave us a chance to 
bring in a little ancient history; the 
location of Phoenicia, the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and the Mountains of 
Lebanon. The tracing of ship build- 
ing back as early as 1500 B.C. gave 
us a new project to think about. 

We brought out the thought that 
the cedar brought the alphabet to our 
ancestors in Europe, and now it gives 
us the pencils to write the alphabet 
with. 

The class originated several games 
that served to test the reading they 
had been doing. It showed, also, 
how well they could apply what they 
had learned. 


The Tree Game 


Pin a picture of a tree on the back 
of a child, but do not let him see the 
picture. .He stands with his back to 
the class and asks questions. The 
answer must be “‘yes” or ‘“‘no.”’ Sup- 
pose the picture is that of a cedar 
tree, and the child asks, ‘‘Am I made 
into pencils?’ ‘The answer must be 
in the affirmative. But if the child 
asks, ‘““‘Do I give you sugar?’ The 
answer must be ‘‘no.”’ 


Impersonating Trees 


A child stands in front of the class 
and describes some tree in this man- 


ner: ‘‘I am a native of northeastern 
America. I am a shade-loving tree. 
I am easily uprooted by the wind. 
My usual height is from sixty to 
eighty feet. My twigs are slender 
grayish brown. My cones hang 
throughout the winter. My leaves 
are flat, about a half-inch long, dark 
green and glossy. Sometimes I am 
called a spruce pine. What am I?” 
If anyone can guess ‘Hemlock,’ 


they have a turn at impersonating 
another tree. 


A Tree Contest 
A tree found near the sea. Beech 
A tree that makes us think of the 
Eskimo. Fir 
Two trees that are friends on a rainy 
day. Umbrella and Rubber 


The fisherman’s favorite tree. Bass 


Have the children make up two or 
three of these questions and answers. 
The best ones may be made into book- 


lets or printed on cards to be played 
as a game. 


Topic Cards for Oral Language 

Paste pictures of trees on cards; 
beneath give outline hints for two- 
minute talks. This will test the 
child’s comprehension and improve 
his English. Some of our outlines 


Maple Tree 
1. Shade tree 

2. Home for birds 

3. Made into furniture 
4. Maple sugar 


Pine Tree 
Resin, tar, and turpentine 
Masts for ships 
Long leaf needles for baskets 
Oak Tree 


1. Acorns (food for squirrels) 
2. Fuel 


Used in ship building and furniture 


N 


Tree Conundrums 
Nuts that you like on bread. Butter- 
nuts 
A fence and a tree’s product. Walnut 
Land that borders water. Beech 
What to do to a hungry boy and a 
boy’s name. Fil Bert (filbert) 
Always fresh. Evergreen 


This is another game where it is 
better for the children to make their 
own questions. 


Tree Story 
This story has the names of ten 
trees. The child whocan fit the name of 
a tree into each blank so as to make sense 
writes a story of his own with blanks 
to be filled with the names of trees. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Literature and the Story 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Tix very old and beautiful art of 
story-telling has an important place in 
the language work of the primary 
grades. While the telling of stories 
serves many purposes, the first aim is to 
give joy. As Sara Cone Bryant ex- 
presses it: ‘‘Story-telling is first of all 
an art of entertainment; like the stage, 
its immediate purpose is the pleasure of 
the hearer, his pleasure, not his in- 
struction, first.” 

The relaxation which follows the en- 
joyment of a good story creates a happy 
schoolroom atmosphere. Opportunities 
for that wholesome fun and laughter 
which relieve tension come about 
through the enjoyment of the right 
kind of humor. The confidence of the 
shy child and the attention of the indif- 
ferent child are won through the story 
hunger of both. Through story-telling 
the child becomes acquainted with 
literature which will be beyond his 
ability to read for several years. 

A large part of the joy which is ex- 
perienced comes from his delight in the 
form of the story. Those stories which 
make the strongest appeal to children 
are the ones which have a particular 
form. For example, in the Mother 
Goose rhymes it is the form as well as 
the content which makes an appeal. 
In stories, also, repetition of a phrase or 
sentence delights the child. Repetition 
is the simplest form of that pattern or 
composition which is essential to any 
piece of writing. Repetition and in- 
creasing additions are the patterns of 
such well-loved tales as “The Old 
Woman and Her Pig” and ‘The 
Gingerbread Boy.” Thus the child 
who hears such stories is unconsciously 
adding to his vocabulary and acquiring 
a feeling for good diction. 

The realistic story has many language 
values. These stories are usually told 
in a direct, simple manner using many 
forms common to everyday life and to 
natural childish situations. As favorite 
stories are re-told, and the children take 
a part in the re-telling, they get much 
practice in good language forms. This 
is largely an unconscious development 
of the child’s language power and comes 
about because of his desire to have a 
part in the re-telling of the story. A 
skilful use of story-telling will arouse 
in the child an eagerness to learn to 
read these stories for himself. 


MASSACHUSETTS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Svorns which are suitable for 
young children have certain definite 
characteristics. They take into account 
the experiences and associations of the 
group who are to listen. Those with 
plot, word pictures, and dialogue which 
the children can interpret through their 
own previous experience are the best 
choice. The teacher should study the 
background of the group with regard to 
their economic environment, their 


NoTE: Through the courtesy of Su- 
perintendent Granrud, we are privileged 
in publishing this helpful article on 
story-telling from the Course of Study 
in Language, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 

While all teachers of young children 
need training in this art, the very rich- 
ness of the story-telling field both in 
theory and materials may result in 
confusion. How to select a story for its 
interest value, the age appeal, for its 
literary form, and its adaptability for 
telling are among the essentials of 
technic that the Springfield Literature 
Committee have worked out, and offer us 
in this article. 


familiarity with the atmosphere and 
language of the story, and their ability 
to feel comfortably at home with the 
ideas and images which the story 
presents. In addition, stories for 
children of this age should be simple in 
structure and no longer than is neces- 
sary to develop a plot. Those which 
have been handed down to us have 
gained their sway over the hearts of 
generations of children largely because 
they are rich in sense images of sight, 
touch, sound, or taste. The same is 
true of many of the realistic stories in 
the suggested list for these grades. In 
the story of ‘““The Ambitious Apple” 
which grew big and round and juicy and 
let the sun make it rosy and ‘‘when the 
rain fell drank it all in,” there is a good 
example of appeal to the senses of sight, 
taste, and touch presented in familiar 
language. 


A KNOWLEDGE of the principles 
underlying the construction of a story 
is indispensable to the story-teller. All 
well-constructed stories have: 


1. A beginning which secures in- 
terest 

2. A clearly defined situation 

3. A climax 

4. A brief ending 


In selecting stories for little children 
the following characteristics should 
also be considered: 

1. A situation within their expe- 
rience 

2. Quick action in close sequence 

3. Simple structure 

4. Details few and interesting 

5. Effective use of repetition 

6. Dramatic value 


Stories of this type lend themselves 
readily to dramatization and the 
dramatic story has a very important 
place in the primary school. The value 
of this type of story increases as the 
children progress. In addition, the 
stories chosen for dramatization should 
have: 

1. Much activity 

2. Several characters 

3. Conversational element 


Many of the stories chosen for 
dramatic value also lend themselves 
readily to expression through panto- 
mime. 


Th: first demand of the story- 
teller is that she should feel and believe 
in the story which she tells. She must 
know it so well that she can see each 
picture and each incident. She must 
think visually just as children do and 
she must be able to make others see 
these mental pictures. The teacher 
should know many stories in order that 
there may be a rich field for selection. 
She must do more than this. She 
should be able to draw from her own 
experiences the real stories in which 
children delight. 

A consideration of the following 
points will be helpful in the prepara- 
tion of the material and the develop- 
ment of a technic of story-telling: 


1. Read the story for enjoyment. 

2. See the story as a series of strik- 
ing or important episodes which lead to 
the climax. 

3. Plan the telling so as to bring out 
all that is necessary for the under- 
standing of the story. Eliminate un- 
necessary and uninteresting detail. 
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4. Add any details which might 
make the story real, keeping in mind 
the particular group to whom it is 
to be told. 

5. Study the story. Make it yours. 

6. In telling classic stories and folk 
tales keep the particular form and dic- 
tion which give the story its individual 
flavor. 

7. Tell the story several times for 
practice before presenting it as a fin- 
ished piece of work. 


In the development of the technic of 
story-telling the narrator must con- 
sider how best to secure and to hold the 
attention of her audience. It is the 
child’s involuntary attention that we 
are seeking to secure and this is largely 
dependent upon the opening sentence. 
The good story is like good drama in 
that the attention of the audience is 
caught from the beginning. The story 
interest must begin with the first 
sentence. Children are not interested 
in atmosphere or in how or when the 
events happen. They need to be in- 
troduced to one or more of the char- 
acters of the story in a setting which 
brings before them a vivid mental 
picture. If a story otherwise desirable 
has a poor opening, it will be necessary 
to look for the main interest and to be- 
gin at this point using words which 
will compel the attention of the 
listener. 

In continuing the story, considera- 
tion of the following points will lead to 


an artistic presentation of the ma- 
terial: 


1. Tell the story with simplicity 
and self-forgetfulness. 


2. Think the story as you tell it. 

3. Place emphasis upon episodes, 
passing lightly over parts of story be- 
tween episodes. 

4. Do not sacrifice smoothness of 
narration to absolute accuracy. 


5. Except in direct quotation use 
the past tense. 


6. Make use of direct discourse. 


7- Children enjoy repetition. Use 
it freely. 

8. Give the children time to ap- 
preciate the humor of a situation and 
show that you are sharing their enjoy- 
ment. 


9. Use the voice to indicate types of 
characters. 


10. Indicate dramatic situations by 
suggestion, making use of voice and 
gesture, not of dramatization. Do not 
be over-dramatic. Tell the story in a 
simple, natural way. 


Spring Stories for Reading 
or Telling 


EASTER 


“The Little Rabbit That Wanted Red 
Wings,” For the Story Teller, 
Bailey 

“The Story of Tad and Polly,” Cat 
Tails and Other Tales, Howliston 

“The Three Rabbits,’’ Stories and 
Rhymes for a Child, Bailey 

“The Easter Bunny,” The Emerald 
Book, Skinner 


CHILDREN’S BIRTHDAYS 


“The Birthday Present,’”” More Mother 
Stories, Lindsay 


MOTHER’sS Day 


Little Traveller,” Mother Stories, 
Lindsay 

“Mother Spider,” Happy Holidays, 
Wickes 

“The Big South Window, Class Room 
Teacher III, Orton 


MEMORIAL Day 


“The Boy Who Wanted to Be a 
Soldier,’’ Stories and Rhymes for a 
Child, Bailey 

“Tad’s Decoration Day,” Stories for 
Every Holiday, Bailey 


Stories Related to the 
Curriculum 


NATURE 


‘The Little Brown Seed,’’ Cat Tails 
and Other Tales, Howliston 

“The Pussy-Willow Kitten,” 
Giant of Apple Pie Hill, Potter 


The 


“Sybil’s Pussies,”’ Tell-It-Again 
Stories, Dillingham 
“The Runaway Kite,” A Happy 


School Year, Dalgliesh 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Selection from “The Little Indian 
Weaver,’’ Madeline Brandeis 

‘‘Who Discovered the Maple Sugar?” 
Stories to Tell to the Littlest Ones, 
Bryant 

“Shingebiss,””» My Bookhouse II 

“Legend of the Water Lily,”” My Book- 
house IT 

“Stories for the Study of the Ojibwas,”’ 
Class Room ‘Teacher IV, Pages 
532-552 

“Away She Go,’”’ Class Room Teacher 
II 

“Old Horse Proudfoot,” The Giant of 
Apple Pie Hill, Potter 

‘‘How the Home Was Built,’’ Mother 
Stories, Lindsay 


“A Carpenter Builds a Shelter for 
Some Animals,” Tell-It- Again 
Stories, Dillingham 

“Grandfather’s Penny,’’ Stories and 
Rhymes for a Child, Bailey 

“The New Automobile,” A Merry-Go- 
Round of Modern Tales, Emerson 

“The Grocery Man,” Here and Now 
Story Book, Mitchell 

“The House that Woke Up,” Merrill 
Second Reader 

“The Grateful Indian,” 
Stories, Evans 

“How the Robin’s Breast Became 
Red,” For the Children’s Hour, 
Bailey 


Worthwhile 


BREAD 


‘Thimble 
Lindsay 

“The Roll of Bread,’’ Story Garden, 
Lindsay 

Baker,”’ Stories and Rhymes for a 
Child, Bailey 

“The Merry-Go-Round and the 
Griggses,” A Merry-Go-Round of 
Modern Tales, Emerson 

“The Sympathetic Steam Roller,” 
A Merry-Go-Round of Modern 
Tales, Emerson 

“The Train that Would Not Stay on 
the Track,” A Merry-Go-Round of 
Modern Tales, Emerson 


Biscuit,” Story Garden, 


Stories of Popular Appeal 


‘Miss Sparrow’s Party,’’ The Giant of 
Apple Pie Hill, Potter 

‘The Jackal and the Camel,’’ Stories to 
Tell Children, Lindsay 

Good Samaritan, Bible, Luke X, 25-37 

“The Ten Fairies,’’ Stories to Tell to 
Children, Bryant 

“The Little Jackal and the Alligator,”’ 
Stories to Tell to Children, Bryant 

Baby,’’ Uncle Remus—His Songs 
and Sayings, Harris 

‘The Velocipede that Went by Itself,” 
Stories to Tell the Littlest Ones, 
Bryant 

“The Tale of a Black Cat,’’ My Book- 
house—In the Nursery, Miller 

‘“Tenny Tiny,” My Bookhouse, Miller 

“Silly Will,” (To be adapted) Here and 
Now Stories, Mitchell 

‘The Golden Windows,” The Golden 
Windows, Richards 

“Dumpy the Pony,” More Mother 
Stories, Lindsay 

“Patsy the Calf,” 
Stories, Lindsay 

‘‘How the Chipmunk Got His Stripes,”’ 
Cook’s Nature Myths 

“The Babe Moses,” ‘Tell - It - Again 
Stories, Dillingham 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The Coming of Spring 


By ELIZABETH R. PHELAN 


Players 


GROUNDHOG 
SQUIRREL 

ROBIN 

BLUEBIRD 
CHICKADEE 
CROCUSES 

TULIPS 
HAND-ORGAN MAN 
SoutH WIND 
SPRING 

Boys 

GIRLS 

MOTHER 

KINDHEART 
BosBy BOUNTIFUL 


ScENE—A Country Town 
TimE—Early Spring 


(At one side of stage a number of 
little girls, dressed to represent crocuses 
and tulips, sit on floor with brown cloth 
or paper to represent earth covering 
their heads. 

Back of stage near flowers, a boy 
representing Groundhog is asleep under 
similar covering, and another boy repre- 
senting Squirrel is asleep in an im- 
provised hollow tree. 

Play opens with everything absolutely 
still. Suddenly an alarm clock goes 
off in Groundhog’s hole.) 

GROUNDHOG (yawning): Ho, hum! 
How quickly time goes! Here I’ve 
been asleep for six weeks, and it 
seems like only a few hours. Ho, 
hum, ho! 

VIOLET Crocus (timidly): Is that 
you, Mr. Groundhog? 

GROUNDHOG: Yes. Who’s speak- 
ing; Miss Yellow Tulip? 

VIOLET Crocus: No, Miss Violet 
Crocus. Your alarm clock woke me 
up. 

YELLOW Tu.ip: It woke me, too. 

WuiTE Crocus: I heard it also. 

Rep Tuuip: I think Mr. Ground- 
hog’s alarm clock woke us all. 

ALL THE FLOWERS: Yes, yes, we’re 
all awake. 

GROUNDHOG: I hope you had a 
good rest, ladies. Did you sleep well, 
Miss White Crocus? 

WHITE CROCUS: 
very well. 

YELLOw Tu.iP: I was feeling rather 
chilly Thanksgiving -Day until some 
one spread a nice soft blanket of snow 


Yes, thank you, 


over me, and it made me so cosy and 
warm that I fell asleep, and never 
woke up till this minute. 

VIOLET Crocus: Is it Spring yet, 
Mr. Groundhog? 

GROUNDHOG: Well, Spring ought to 
be here by this time. 

YELLOW Crocus: Do you bring the 
Spring, Mr. Groundhog? 

GROUNDHOG (importantly): Well, er, 
I don’t exactly bring her. I merely 
set the time for her to come. The 
world depends upon me to tell when 
she is due. 

YELLOW Crocus: And can you set 
whatever date you please for Spring 
to come? 

GROUNDHOG: Why, I usually act 
according to a little rule of mine. On 
Candlemas Day, I go out from my 
hole and look for my shadow. If I 
don’t see it, I decide to have Spring 
come right away. If I do see it, I 
postpone her arrival for six weeks. 

VIOLET Crocus: How wise you 
are, Mr. Groundhog! It was you I 
heard then, six weeks ago? 

GROUNDHOG: Yes. I went out, 
saw my shadow, and then came back. 
I set my alarm clock, and settled 
down for another nap. 

Rep Then Spring ought to 
be here now? 


GROUNDHOG: Yes, she’s due any 
minute. 

(Telephone rings.) 

GROUNDHOG: Hello! Hello! Yes, 


this is Goundhog. Wha’s speaking? 
Brown Bear of the Mountain? Oh, 
hello, Brown Bear. How are you? 
That’s good. Glad to hear it. Is 
Spring here? Well, no, not yet, but 


she’s due any minute. Nothing but 
snow up your way? Well, Spring 
will soon get rid of that. Better not 


go to sleep again. 
now. Good-bye. 
Good-bye. (Rings 
tured fellow, that! 
his way, he says. 
much snow down here. . Ladies, I'll 
walk out and see if I can find any 


She won’t be long 
You're welcome. 

off.) Good-na- 
Lots of snow up 


signs of Spring. (Goes out. Looks 
around.) Good news, ladies, good 
news. The snow has all gone. 

ALL THE FLOWERS: Oh, oh, isn’t 


that splendid! 
VIOLET Crocus: Shall we lift our 
heads up now, Mr. Groundhog? 


Wonder if there’s . 


GROUNDHOG: No, don’t be in a 
hurry, I’ve known flowers to come out 
too soon and have the snow fall and 
kill them. 

ALL THE FLOWERS: Oh, how shock- 
ing! 

Rep Tuip: But how can we tell 
when to bloom? You know, Mr. 
Groundhog, we never saw Spring. 
We have only heard of her from our 
mothers. 

GROUNDHOG: Oh! you'll know 
Spring when she comes. There’s noth- 
ing like her in all the world. 

SQUIRREL (from hollow tree): Hi, 
there, Groundhog, are you out at 
last? I thought you’d never wake up! 

GROUNDHOG: How do you do, Mr. 
Fuzzytail, how do you do? 

SQUIRREL: Say, old chap, can you 
hurry Spring on a bit? I’m tired 
waiting for her. 

GROUNDHOG: Be patient a little 
longer, Mr. Fuzzytail. I'll see what 
Ican do. I'll see what I can do. 

CHICKADEE (hopping about): Chick- 
adee-dee, chickadee-dee, chickadee- 
dee! Spring can’t come too soon for 
me, Mr. Groundhog. 


(Several boys enter. 
bles. GROUNDHOG 
hide.) 

First. Boy: I have three glassies. 
How many have you? 

SECOND Boy: Only one. 

THIRD Boy: Let’s play. 

(They play marbles. Enter boy with 
top. All watch him spin it.) 

SECOND Boy: Let’s go and get our 
tops. (All boys depart.) 

SQUIRREL (excitedly, coming out of 
hole): Did you see the marbles and 
top, Mr. Groundhog? It’s a sure 
sign of Spring when they appear. 

CHICKADEE: Yes, when the boys 
come out with their tops and marbles, 
Spring is very near. I never knew 
it to fail. 

GROUNDHOG (peering cautiously out) : 
Yes, that’s true. Sh! Someone’s 
coming. (Hides. Several girls enter. 
One rolls a hoop and disappears. Two 
jump rope. Three sit on ground and 
take out jackstones.) 

First Giri: Let’s play jackstones. 
(They play.) 


Take out mar- 
and SQUIRREL 
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First GIRL WITH Jump-Rope: I'll 
race you down the street. 


SECOND GirL: All right. One, two, 


three—start! (They jump rope off 
the stage.) 
(Voices off-stage to girls playing 


jackstones.) Girls, girls, don’t sit on 
that cold ground. Come in here and 
play. 

GirRLs: Yes, mamma, we’re coming. 


(They run off stage. GROUNDHOG, 
CHICKADEE, and SQUIRREL venture 
out.) 

SQUIRREL: When the little girls 


start rolling their hoops, I know that 
Spring is almost here. 


GROUNDHOG: And when they jump 
rope, that’s one of the surest signs. 


CHICKADEE: But the jackstones! 
Why, when the jackstones appear, you 
can almost feel Spring. I wonder 
how these boys and girls know that 
it’s time for tops and marbles, for 
hoops, jump-ropes, and jackstones? 

VIOLET Crocus: Dear Mr. Ground- 
hog what are boys and girls? 

GROUNDHOG: Boys and girls? Why, 
they’re children. 

VIOLET CROCUS: 
children? 
any. 

GROUNDHOG: Children? Oh, they 
are wild, two-legged creatures that 
chase every animal they see. Wonder 
how they’d like to be chased every 
time they poked their noses out of 
doors! 

VIOLET Crocus: They must be very 
unpleasant creatures. 

SQUIRREL (indignantly): No, they’re 
not all wild and unpleasant. They’re 
very nice creatures that give nuts to 
hungry squirrels. 


But what are 
You know we never saw 


CHICKADEE: Yes, and crumbs to 
hungry chickadees. Why, I should 
have starved this winter if little Susie 
Kindheart had not scattered crumbs 
on the window-sill for me every day. 


SQUIRREL: Yes, Chickadee, I saw 
her. And I don’t know what my 
family would have done if Bobby 
Bountiful hadn’t kept us supplied 
with nuts. 


YELLOW Tuuip: I think they must 
be very kind creatures. 

GrounDHOG: Huh! I wish you 
could have seen some children that I 
saw last year! They chased me into 
my hole, and when I peeked out after- 
wards, I saw them pulling the heads 
off all the tulips they could reach. 


ALL THE FLOWERS: Oh, dreadful! 
shocking! 


SQUIRREL: Oh, children are not all 
like that, ladies. The good ones are not 
like that at all. Why, little Susie 
Kindheart waters the flowers every 
day. Doesn’t she, Chickadee? 

CHICKADEE: Yes, and here she 
comes now with her watering-pot. 
Bobby Bountiful is with her. 


(Enter Susté KINDHEART and BOBBY 
BOUNTIFUL.) 


SusiE: You know, Bobby, it’s 
about time for these crocuses and 
tulips to come up. I’m afraid they 
may be thirsty, so I’m going to give 
them a drink. (She pantomimes water- 
ing the flowers.) 

Bossy: Hello, Fuzzytail. Have a 
nut? (He throws a nut, which Squtr- 


REL catches and holds in cheek. Throws 
another.) 


CHICKADEE: Chickadee-dee, chick- 
adee-dee, chickadee-dee-dee. 

SusigE: Why, you dear little chicka- 
dee! Want some crumbs, little birdie? 

CHICKADEE: Chickadee-dee. 

(Sustg takes bread from pocket and 


scatters crumbs. CHICKADEE picks 
them up.) 
CHICKADEE: Chickadee-dee. 
Bossy: Come on, Susie. (They 
go off.) 


VIOLET Crocus: I think those 
children are very kind. I love them. 
What do children look like, Mr. 
Fuzzytail? 

SQUIRREL: Oh, they have faces like 
flowers, and voices like birds. 

WuitE Crocus: Oh, I can hardly 
wait to see them. (Whistle off-stage.) 
Why, who’s singing? 

(Enter ROBIN singing.) 


SQUIRREL, GROUNDHOG, and CHICK- 
ADEE: Robin, Robin Redbreast! 

Rosin: How do you do, friends? 
Glad to see you! Been here long, 
Chickadee? 

CHICKADEE: Long? Why, I’ve been 
here all winter. I don’t have to fly 
south like some folks. I’m not afraid 
of a little cold. 


Rosin: Well, you’re lucky, Chicka- 
dee. Most of us can’t stand it. But 
Winter’s gone now. 

GROUNDHOG: Have you seen Spring? 

Rosin: Oh, yes, she sent me ahead 
to announce her coming. She sent 
Bluebird, too. Here he comes now. 

(Enter BLUEBIRD singing.) 

GROUNDHOG, SQUIRREL, CHICKA- 
DEE: Bluebird, Bluebird, Bluebird! 


BLUEBIRD: Here I am again, friends. 
Spring is coming. South Wind is 
bringing her this way. Get ready to 
welcome her, here she is! 

(Enter SoutH followed by 
SPRING. They run round and round 
the stage, SPRING waving her wand and 
repeating the following): 


Wake, dear flowers, from your sleep; 
Wintry winds no longer blow; 
Gone is all the ice and snow 

That has covered you so deep; 

Wake, dear flowers, from your sleep 


Robin, Bluebird, build your nest, 
Build your nest and gaily sing; 
Soon beneath your mate’s soft 

wing 

Baby birds will sweetly rest. 

Robin, Bluebird, build your nest! 


(As she sings and waves her wand, 
the Tu.ips and Crocusss slowly rise, 
the birds flap their wings and sing, and 
the SQUIRREL and GROUNDHOG leap 
up and down in delight. Then SPRING, 
stopping and looking off-stage, calls 
out) : 


Harken, children, to my call! 
Now is your fair time for play; 
Springtime will not last always. 

So be merry, one and all, 

Harken, children, to my call! 


(Enter all children, preceded by man 
playing hand organ. They skip all 
about, noticing flowers and birds.) 


Bossy: Look, look, the flowers are 
up! 

ALL THE CHILDREN: Oh, aren’t they 
lovely? (They discover SPRING.) 

SusiE: Why, you’re Spring, aren’t 
you? 

SPRING: Yes, little girl. 


SusiE: I knew you were coming. 
We all did. Even before the Robin 
and Bluebird came, we knew it. 
Didn’t we, Bobby? 

Bossy: Yes, we knew it long ago. 


SPRING: How did you know it, my 
dears? Who told you? 

Susie: No one told us. 
felt you in our hearts. 

Sprinc: I am glad you felt me, 
Susie. I would rather go into people’s 
hearts than anywhere else. 


We just 


(Hand-organ man begins to play. 
Children take partners and dance around 
him. Then he leads off-stage and all 
follow dancing.) 
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The Editor’s Page 


W.:. are giving a good deal of space 
this month to announcements of the 
summer meetings to be held in our own 
country and in Europe. The value of 
travel to the teaching profession is well 
illustrated by an announcement we 
publish of a great Travel Contest in 
which awards are to be made to teach- 
ers. This educational value of travel 
is well known, but we must realize that 
the successful teacher needs to be a suc- 
cessful individual, and one of the vital 
forces in molding personality, in pre- 
serving the mental and emotional 
balance of anyone, is change of scene. 
Whether we combine a summer-school 
session with leisure time this year; 
whether we decide to do a minimum of 
study and enrich the long vacation 
through play, the essential considera- 
tion is to go somewhere. The change of 
vision that comes with travel, even 
brief travel; and the relaxed point of 
view that results from meeting other 
people and experiencing other ways of 
living are just as important as working 
for a degree. We cannot think well un- 
less we have adaptable minds, and our 
mental equipment may very easily get 
out of control unless we change gears 
frequently. 

One’s first thought in connection 
with a trip is that of expense. We 
wonder if we can afford to go away this 
summer. Well, can we afford not to, 
since we have two months of com- 
parative freedom and when all the great 
transportation resources combine to 
relieve our financial strain by offering 
reduced rates? Next, we think of the 
necessary preparation. Because teach- 
ing involves daily preparation of plans 
and closely integrated units of time, 
we grow into a kind of chronological 
state of living; we have not the courage 
to be rationally impulsive. But im- 
pulse, measured against habit, is often 
the wiser force. If we stopped to apply 
reasoned behavior before rescuing a 
drowning person, the rescue might not 
be accomplished. So let us throw cau- 
tion to the winds and decide that a 
vacation trip, short or long, is to be 
ours. Probably the first turn of wheels, 
the first quiver of the engine, will bring 
us so deep a feeling of release and con- 
viction that all our problems will be 
left behind. 


There are a few practical con- 
siderations that make travel the com- 
pletely perfect way of spending a 
vacation. We should if possible dele- 
gate to those to whom such details 
belong as much of the traveling routine 
as we can. Delegates in charge of the 
large conventions, travel companies, 
and local guides will gladly accept the 
responsibilities of tickets, reservation 
and guides, helping us to enjoy every 
moment without worrying about de- 
tails to which we are unaccustomed. 

One of our first thoughts is that of 
clothes and luggage. We have a normal 
and right desire to make the best pos- 
sible appearance when traveling, but 
one mark of the experienced traveler 
is a minimum of luggage and a few at- 
tractive suitable clothes. Whatever 
we have found becoming and com- 
fortable to wear at home should travel 
with us; the well-tailored suit freshened 
with bright blouses and crisp white at 
the neck and cuffs; the evening dress 
that we have enjoyed, with a jacket or 
two and accessories to make it do many 
times its original duty; washable cot- 
tons, soft bright sweaters, two or at the 
most three pairs of comfortable shoes. 
These with coats suitable for the 
climate and the soft, colored hats that 
fold themselves into pocket size can 
all be packed into one bag. Add a 
small dressing bag, and we are ready to 
leave care behind us, and be sure that 
we are not going to run into it on our 
way. 

This month of spring renewal and 
age-old celebration of Easter brings us 
all a desire to find new life for ourselves. 
Planning, even as far in advance as 
April, for the summer vacation is a 
good way of keeping Easter. The hope 
and the planning will not only refresh 
us but be reflected in the approach we 
make to our work. 


Tae month of May brings a de- 
mand for new entertainment ideas. 
Having this need in mind, we asked 
Ora Strange Kilborn, Art Director, 
East , Orange, New Jersey, Public 
Schools to fill our May ‘Art in Child- 
hood”’ pages with ideas for the month’s 
holidays. Mrs. Kilborn correlates all 
her art work with the everyday inter- 
ests of children and she was ready to 
give us all sorts of delightful designs 


for May baskets, Mother’s Day in- 
vitations, and decorations for Memorial 
Day. Each of these suggestions for the 
May art class is a problem in some 
phase of art teaching, serving well the 
double purpose of integration and the 
pupil’s own satisfaction in the com- 
pleted product. 

Also timely for May entertainment 
is Frances Margaret Fox’s pageant 
for the classroom, ‘“‘Songs We Love.” 
She has combined favorite old songs, 
popular in auditorium programs, with 
stories and personification of the people 
who wrote them, in a truly unique 
way. And a class of the active school 
children of Melrose, Massachusetts, 
wrote a play, ‘“‘“Keep Off the Grass,’’ as 
a suggestive lesson in a playground 
situation. This play will appear in our 
May issue. 


Avonc timely units of teaching 
will be: ‘Africa and Uncle Remus. 
A Third-Grade Activity” from the fine 
work of the Atlanta, Georgia, Public 
Schools. It not only correlates with 
the regular geography of the grades but 
offers language, arithmetic, and art 
activities. “Our Better-Farm-Homes 
Unit” is by Arthur Hackett, who de- 
veloped this work over several months’ 
time in a rural-school situation before 
submitting it to us. ‘“‘Rhythms in 
Spring Nature Study” by Helene 
Seaman, science director of Friends 
School, New York City, offers an 
original plan for teaching wild-flower 
preservation and appreciation of out- 
door beauty. ‘“‘Spring Fashions Come 
to School’ is a store project worked out 
by Bertha G. Rames in a practice- 
school second grade to put new life 
into the term’s teaching of regular 
subjects. 

A new and welcome contributor to 
our story department is Margery 
Williams Bianco, one of the best known 
and most skilful writers for children. 
Mrs. Bianco lives now on a Connecticut 


‘farm and from this experience she sent 


us our May story, ‘“The Little Red 
Calf.” “Adventure in May” by the 
Editor will be another in the series of 
travel stories, taking its theme from 
Paris in the spring. We believe that 
May classrooms will be pleasant places 
because of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD next 
month. 
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Living Picture Study 


“VAUDAGNE,” Painted by Lauren Ford 


Aone the many canvases which 
Lauren Ford has painted with consum- 
mate insight, sympathy and skill of her 
own childhood and of children every- 
where, the painting which she calls 
“Vaudagne”’ of three little children of 
the Alps seems the perfect subject for 
Easter picture study. The composition 
of this painting makes an immediate 
appeal to children. The little figures 
are familiar; they might be the brother 
and sister of any American child. And 
the baby is typical of the fascination of 
the very young. 

A painting is interesting to a child 
because of its detail. In “‘Vaudagne”’ 
the rabbits, the exquisitely drawn 
flowers, grasses and trees, the repetition 
of the starlike flower pattern in the 
little girl’s dress, are all matters of the 
deep concern to a young observer. 
Even the symbolism of the picture may 
be easily explained. The little Alps 
children are part of the flowering of 
their country. Like the blossoms 
among their feet they are fresh and 
new and courageous. They are in tune 
with all of life on these mountains. 
The rabbits are their friends. Winter 
is behind them. The mountains, snow- 
clad and rugged, symbolize the season 
which is past. But the children, the 
flowers and the rabbits tell us that it is 
spring again in Vaudagne. . 

In the Swiss Alps and on the Rocky 
Mountains Easter comes with 
promise of rebirth. It stands between 
the long months of winter when the 
earth lies dormant, and the busy 
months of summer’s growing. In 
sheltered crevices and on the hillsides 
where the sun is warm, the first small 
blossoms push their way through the 
mellowing ground, wrapped in furry 
coats against the lingering breath of 
winter. Their tiny brightness foretells 
the warmth of summer. Rabbits and 
squirrels, woodchucks and. ¥noles, stir 
in their winter homes. Thére are new 
scents in the air. Soft noses push aside 
the sheltering leaves. Spring has come. 
There are tender green shoots to nibble; 
there is the music of the brook released 
from its crystal sheath of ice. The 
robin is back. All things begin again 
their cycle of growing. In ‘““Vaudagne’”’ 
Lauren Ford tells of spring to the 
youngest child in the classroom. 


its 


I planning the design of a land- 
scape the artist realizes the importance 
of varying dimensions for foreground, 
middle distance and distance. Such 
variation heightens interest by its ap- 
peal to the eye. Miss Ford has fol- 
lowed this principle of composition by 
using two-thirds of her canvas for the 
foreground. By means of the converg- 
ing diagonal lines of the descending 
mountains, the outline of the fir trees 
terminating the foreground, and the 


THE PICTURE SUGGESTS 


That the class review stories they have 
read about children of other lands. 

That the class tell what they can of the 
industries of Switzerland. 

That the class list the flowers they | 
recognize in the picture. 

That the class tell what early spring 
flowers may be found in their | 
locality. 

That members of the class describe a 

spring excursion into the country. | 

What they looked for. What they | 

saw. What they did. 


That the class study hand-illuminated 
manuscripts in their local libraries. 


‘lines of flowers and ferns in the im- 


mediate foreground which point up- 
ward, she has focused attention on the 
center of interest, the group of children. 
In the black and white reproduction of 
this painting the effect of successful 
contrast in values makes the design of 
the picture lively and interesting. The 
white of the baby’s dress and cap impel 
the eye. Against this startling white 
the trees on the left bank and the dark 
hair of the older girl stand out in vivid 
contrast. The pattern of white flow- 
ers, in small detail, the tiny white 
buildings of the village at the foot of 
the mountain in the middle distance 
and the trailing irregular pattern of 
the distant snow are the more effec- 
tive for the dark spotting of the fore- 
ground and trees. 


Laveen Forp is an American art- 
ist whose paintings of children have 


brought her unexpected fame. Some 
years ago she painted a series of 
twenty-four pictures to ‘“‘get her child- 
hood out of her system,’’ as she ex- 
pressed it. The pictures were so original 
and appealing that they were im- 
mediately sold and Miss Ford has since 
found it difficult to keep ahead of her 
demanding public. In this series of 
paintings Miss Ford depicts the 
American variation of Victorian cul- 
ture. While her sense of humor is 
touched by the small details which 
made the Victorian era stilted and self- 
conscious, these paintings reveal her 
real tenderness and sympathy with the 
environment of her early years. Al- 
though she has studied and lived abroad, 
her painting retains the definitive 
flavor of the American scene. Whole 
villages fill her canvases with the 
intimate details of their typical 
architecture and their daily doings. 
The skating rink and corner store and 
the church are peopled with villagers 
going about life with purpose and 
enthusiasm. Lauren Ford has pene- 
trated deeper into the elusive spiritual 
life of the child as her canvases, ‘‘Saint 
Francis and the Birds’’ and “Saint 
John the Baptist,’’ demonstrate. Her 
interpretation of these faraway heroes 
is both courageous and _ intelligent. 
Painting for children, she makes her ap- 
peal to the imagination through child- 
like reality. 

In the book lists for 1934 there is a 
small and precious volume called ‘““The 
Little Book about God.” Between 
cream-colored covers, bound with a 
heavenly blue and backed with end- 
papers on which tiny angels float, 
Lauren Ford has outlined the Bible for 
little children. Her opening page is-re- 
splendent with angels done in the man- 
ner of medieval hand-illumination and 
reads as follows: 

“Once upon a time the whole world 
was called B.C. and now it is called 
A.D. and this is a story to tell you why, 
and how and all about it.’’ The book 
fulfils its promise and Lauren Ford, 
who has already found success in 
many mediums, has enriched the 
literature of childhood by this con- 
tribution so small in dimension and so 
great in value. 


—Mary TAYLOR. 
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Art in Childhood 


For Apri I nterests 


By VIOLET MOORE HIGGINS 


Hhoiiano, the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, may supply rich artistic 
inspiration for April. It is a small 
country with a great history. In area 
about the size of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut combined, Holland is largely 
the delta land of three great rivers, the 
Rhine, the Scheldt and the Meuse or, 
as the Dutch themselves say, the Mass. 
Almost half of the country and the 
most important half, since it contains 
the three largest cities—the Hague 
which is the capital city and the cities 
of Amsterdam and Rotterdam—is be- 
low the level of the North Sea that 
pounds upon its two hundred miles of 
sandy coast. The ocean is kept from 
overflowing the land by a remarkable 
system of dykes or break-waters, and 
thousands of windmills work con- 
stantly to pump back into the sea the 
water that sweeps over into the 
meadows in stormy weather, in spite 
of the dykes. 

The Zuyder Zee, a great shallow bay 
some eighty miles long, cuts a vast hole 
in the very center of the country, and 
is being drained by the Dutch govern- 
ment to be converted into farm land. 
This bay was formed some five hundred 
years ago when severe storms carried 
the sea far inland engulfing thousands 
of acres and costing many lives. Out of 
this disaster developed the engineering 
skill that made possible the present 
system of dykes and canals, some two 
thousand miles of waterways cutting 
through the flat meadows and connect- 
ing towns and cities. 

Holland’s industries are numerous, 
and many of them are conditioned by 
her physical geography. The nature of 
the land, low and damp, makes it an 
ideal dairy country famous for its but- 
ter, which is sent in tins all over the 
world, and for its fine cheeses. But 
when April comes the visitor to Holland 
should not fail to go to Haarlem, two 
hours by train from the capital city, to 
see the tulips in bloom. Then for miles 
in all directions the eye will be de- 
lighted with the brilliant carpet of 
tulips and hyacinths in red, yellow, 
white and purple, acres of gorgeous 
colors and bloom. The tulip is really an 
Asiatic flower, brought into Europe 


from Constantinople over three hun- 
dred years ago, and as early as 1600 
Holland was the center of tulip cultiva- 
tion. Now it is one of the country’s 
principal exports, and millions of bulbs 
are raised each year. The bulbs are 
stored in bins for the trade, while the 
flowers and leaves are heaped upon the 
ground and left to fertilize it. 

Holland has a great heritage of 
beauty in other ways. It has long been 
a favorite land for artists, since its flat 
fields, windmills, canals and sailboats, 
and the picturesque costumes of its 
people, combine to form an endless 
series of pictures. 

The city of Delft was once famous for 
its potteries, and has given its name to 
the delightful blue we always associate 
with the tiles that were made there. 
Holland has many great names upon 
its roster of artists: Ruysdael, Jan 
Steen, Gerard Dou, Hobbema, Van 
der Meer, Frans Hals, and, greatest of 
all, Rembrandt. MHolland’s sturdy 
people, inured to hard labor by an un- 
ceasing fight against the sea, have al- 
ways been appreciative of beauty and 
of culture. The great University of 
Leiden was chosen by the people when 
William of Orange offered them their 
choice of a university or exemption 
from taxation, as a reward for their 
courage in defending their city against 
the Spanish. 


A Springtime Map 


may be the inspiration for 
a springtime map. Maps fall into 
several classifications. There are the 
informative maps showing either the 
cities and towns, the topography of the 
land, or some climatic characteristic, 
such as rainfall or crop distribution. 
Then there are the decorative maps and 
among them are several varieties also. 
Some are historical, some literary, 
others follow the route of some famous 
voyage. This map of Holland is purely 
decorative, an effort to express the 
gaiety of spring, the joy we have in the 
return of the flowers, and the sense of 
hope we feel in looking at their brilliant 
colors. It could be carried out in color 


in such a way as to convey the happy 
message of spring by tinting the eleven 
provinces of Holland soft pastel pinks, 
blues, yellows, lavenders and greens of 
the spring blossoms. The surrounding 
land of Belgium and Germany should 
be kept in neutral, rather dark tones; 
while the sea, always looming large in 
the life of Holland, should be a brilliant 
blue. The lines enclosing the border 
are a bright orange, and the tulips, both 
those in the border and those in the 
map, should be given strong full color 
values. The boy and the girl have 
fresh complexions, with bright red 
cheeks and yellow hair. The boy 
wears a blue coat and cap and a red tie; 
the girl’s dress is red, and her cap and 
vest are white. 


An Easter Poster 


| | eee has also supplied the 
inspiration for our Easter poster. The 
background is a flat, clear light-blue, 
the ground a warm light-brown, the 
basket and yoke also brown. The skirt 
is red and black, or dark-green striped. 
The apron is orange with a blue and 
white checked top. The black and 
orange waist has neck and sleeves 
bordered with yellow. The cap and 
vest are white, the neckerchief red, and 
the stockings red and white striped. 
The tulips are yellow marked with red, 
or red with deeper markings; the leaves 
are a rich and brilliant green. The 
word Easter, which may be omitted to 
make a poster purely Dutch, is yellow 
and the double border is in two shades 
of blue, darker than the background, 
the darkest tone at the edge. 


Easter Cards 


Tix four Easter cards are intended 
as suggestions for the use of char- 
acteristic spring motifs. The tulip, re- 
duced to a simple shape and developed 
in bright colors, may have a contrasting 
background of delicate tints or several 
shades of one color, each one smaller 
than the one below; always an effective 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Brookside Poems for April 


Selected by JOSEPHINE BOUTON BLEECKER 


HALF HOLIDAY 
By OLIvE ENOCH 


What shall I do this afternoon? 
Shall I go down to the river soon? 
Or to the field where kingcups grow? 
Or sail my kite if the breezes blow? 


LITTLE DOVE 


Little white dove 

With your beak of coral, 
Have you asked heaven 

Not to make it rain any more? 


Translated from the Spanish 
by Katharine B. Clay 


What shall I do that’s best of all? 
And shall I take my ship or ball? 
For there are plenty of things to do, 

The sunbeams dance and skies are blue. 


HILL MAGIC 
By ESTELLE RooKS 


I am so high upon a hill 


Reet Where sea-green grass is tall and still, 


Or find a new grown fairy ring. 
I saw a squirrel once over the hill, 
P’r’aps he’d come out if I sat still. 


Where vast blue sky and high hill meet, 
White houses nestle at its feet. 


What shall Ido? Where shall I go? 
See how the yellow gorse is a-glow. 
All things are lovely that I see. 

I'll follow this happy bumblebee. 


Copyright, ‘‘Child Education,’ London, England 


And eagles drop, as they float by, 
White feathers. Oh, I am so high! 


I am so high where blue hills are 
That I can almost reach a star, 


And I can chat with clouds at will,— 
I am so high upon a hill. 


Copyright, ‘‘The Poets’ Pack of George 
Washington High School,’’ New York 


SONG TO RAINDROPS 


By IRNA SCHWARZ 


Tiny little raindrops 
Blistering the well, 

Dancing down the meadow, 
Weave a magic spell. 


THE HOME-COMING OF THE SHEEP 


The sheep are coming home in Greece, 
Hark the bells on every hill! 

Flock by flock, and fleece by fleece, 
Wandering wide a little piece 

Thro’ the evening red and still. 
Stopping where the pathways cease, 
Cropping with a hurried will. 


Lingering on grass blades 
As a little joke, 

Just to furnish mirrors 
For the fairy folk. 


Copyright, ‘‘The Poets’ Pack of George 
Washington High School,’ New York 


Thro’ the cotton-bushes low 

Merry boys with shouldered crooks 

Close them in a single row, 

Shout among them as they go 
soareeinns ta With one bell-ring over the brooks. 
Such delight you never know 
Reading it from gilded books. 


By MARGARET C. LYSAGHT 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
Is preaching today. 
“Children,” he says, 
““Let’s be happy and gay. 


Before the early stars are bright 
Cormorants and sea-gulls call, 

And the moon comes large and white 
Filling with a lovely light 


“For the sky is so blue 


And the grass is so green 
It’s the loveliest morning 
That’s ever been seen.” 


The ferny curtained waterfall. 
Then sleep wraps every bell up tight 
And the climbing moon grows small. 


From ‘‘Collected Poems," by Francis 


Copyright, ‘‘The Youth’s Companion" Ledwidge. Copyright, Brentano's 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


The Kindergarten Takes 
Up Farming 


Tux introduction to this unit 
will vary greatly because of the 
different environment of the children. 
In a city school, a discussion of the 
home, its members, and the com- 
munity stores where food is secured 
will lead up to the importance of the 
farm. A discussion of the summer 
vacation would be another way to 
introduce this. Children may have 
visited a farm during the summer. 
Pet animals might easily lead to the 
study of animals on the farm. 

Our introduction was through the 
first suggested approach. After dis- 
cussing our community stores, the 
question arose as to where our store- 
keepers obtained their products. 

This led to an added interest in the 
farm. Pictures were brought in and 
discussed. Farm animals were named 
as helpers tothe farmer. The children 
began to observe farm animals when 
driving through the country. They 
became anxious to tell the class what 
they had observed. They looked 
through magazines and newspapers 
for pictures of farm animals and build- 
ings. ‘These were cut out and pasted 
in the class book, where original draw- 
ings were also mounted by the children. 

All available stories about farm 
animals were read to the class. Books 
were brought in by the children. 
Short stories were originated by the 
children to tell to the class. Farm 
stories were dramatized. Many 
animal songs and poems were learned, 


and rhythmic plays based on farm 
activities and animal life were enjoyed. 
Riddles about farm animals were 
originated. 

These are some of the questions 
discussed : 


What animals does the farmer have? 
How does the horse help the farmer? 


Note: This Department, contributed 
by our readers from their everyday 
classroom experiences, has proved 
helpful and popular. 

We want your name in it, telling of | 
original plans, how you are expressing 
new ideas in developing the regular 
subjects of the course of study. 

Manuscripts should be under five | 
hundred words; if seasonal, sub- 
mitted three months in advance. Send | 
your ideas, enclosing a self-addressed | 
stamped envelope to AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Editorial, Milton Bradley Com- | 
pany, 120 East Sixteenth Street, New | 
York City. 


Why does the farmer keep cows? 

Why does the farmer keep pigs, ducks, 
sheep, goats, and chickens? 

Of what use is each of these farm 
animals to city people? 

What kind of meat do we get from the 
various animals? 

How does the farmer care for his 
animal helpers? 

What food does each of these animals 
eat? 

Where do these animals sleep? 


This discussion led to the suggestion 
by the children that we build our own 
farm. A place on the floor was 
decided upon. These problems arose 
and were solved by the children. 


What buildings shall we need? 
How shall we make them? 

How can we make our animals? 
What animals shall we make? 

With what shall we cover the floor? 
Where can we get the hay? 

Shall we have fences? 

How can we make a fence? 


Overalls and aprons were brought 
to school by the children to be worn 
during the construction period. The 
children were divided into two groups 
and definite work was begun. A 
group of boys was sent to the front 
of the school where a small plot of 
grass had dried. This made splendid 
hay for the floor covering. 

The farmer’s house, barn, silo, and 
the chicken house were made of oak- 
tag and painted with inexpensive 
paint. The animals were cut from 
construction paper and made to stand 
by pasting a strip of oak tag at the 
back of each. The pastures were 
separated by an oak-tag fence sup- 
ported by building blocks. A large 
frieze formed the background for the 
entire farm. 

When our farm was completed, a 
large sign which read “TO THE 
FARM” was placed outside our class- 
room door. The other first-year 
classes were invited to visit us. We 
began to receive requests from other 
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classes in the school for permission to 
visit our farm. Letters were sent 
from the higher classes. Our class 
answered these requests by sending 
individual children to the other rooms 
and verbally inviting the classes to 
visit us. 

The children acted as guides to 
visitors, explaining the work to them 
and answering their questions. So 
much interest was aroused in the 
higher grades that they presented the 
kindergarten with a huge pumpkin. 
Knowledge Gained 

How vegetables and fruits help us to 
be healthy 

How animals contribute to our 
health, clothing, food 

Necessity of the farm and farmer to 
our existence 


Skills 

Planning and constructing farm 
buildings, fences, animals 

Painting; care of paints and clothing 

Drawing, cutting, pasting 

Group co-operation 
Stories 

Danny Boy and the 
Present 

Chicken Little 

Farmer Brown 

Half Chick 

Little Red Hen 

Angus and the Ducks 
Songs 

Mother Hen 

All the Little Ducklings 

The Pony 

I went into the Country 

Mr. Duck and Mr. Turkey 
Poems 

Nursery Rhymes 

Peter Duck 

Danny Donkey 


Birthday 


REFERENCE BOOKS FOR STORIES 


“The New Century Book of Facts.’ 
“The Story Hour,” by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith. 
“A Kindergarten Story Book,’ by 
Jane L. Hoxie. 
“Kindergarten 
Wiltse. 


Stories,” by Miss 


REFERENCE BOOKS FOR SONGS 
“Singing Time,” by Colman and 
Thorn. 
“Small Songs for Small Singers,’’ by 
Neidlinger. 


REFERENCE BOOKS FOR POEMS 
‘““Memory Gems for Children,” by 
Jessie Carr Tyndall. 
“Mother Goose.”’ 


—EveELYN CHoFFEY, ISABELLE G. PROPPER, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


An April Project for 
Grade II-III 


Arprn, the month of showers brings 
with it an excellent opportunity to 
carry out a timely project. The ad- 
vantage of this project is that it can be 
used with any subject in which an in- 
centive is especially needed. 

Using a huge chart for the purpose, 
each pupil makes a cut-out picture of 
himself, using the stick-figure drawing 
he has already learned. He then places 
it on the chart. This chart has pre- 
viously been made into a rainy-day 
scene typical of April. 

Each child then constructs a gaily 
colored umbrella with a toothpick 
handle. This umbrella may be ad- 
justed to slip into place in the figure’s 
hand on the chart at any time. Ifa 
certain task is accomplished, the um- 
brella goes up and the child is protected 
from the rain. If the work is not satis- 
factorily completed, the,child must go 
unprotected in the rain. 

Health teaching is also valuable in 
the project. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE, Walpole, Mass. 


An Easter Sand Table 


Or: sand table is always a bit of 
spring itself. I have found that with a 
few weeks of preparation a sand table 
may almost come alive and be a thing 
of joy and loveliness for the Easter 
time. 

About three weeks before Easter the 
children carefully remove all debris 
from the table and rake it over to a 
perfectly flat surface. Then they wet 
it very thoroughly with a whole pail of 
water. Grass seed of the lawn grass 
variety is then scattered on the sand 
very thickly. Every day this is sprin- 
kled lightly by dipping the hands in 
water and shaking them over the top. 
Mositened in this way, the seed that 
lies on top of the sand is not dislodged. 

In various parts of the sand table 
other things are planted. Wheat is 
sown along one edge; a few beans or 
peas are planted in little clumps. 
Oats too are effective, or any of the 
grains. 

In vases and glasses we root pussy- 
willows and force the beautiful for- 
sythia with its bloom of vivid yellow. 
These we transplant to the sand table 
just before Easter. We make tiny 
chicken coops and rabbit hutches of 
construction paper to add to the 
Easter scene. 

The sand table is soon ready to 
welcome the toy chickens, rabbits, and 


other Easter novelties that the children 
carefully place in this spring garden 
that they have created. 

—CLARA GREEN, Nunda, N. Y. 


Spelling Incentive 


Praracricauty all children are in- 
terested in kite flying. This well-loved 
play prompted us to use the kite as a 
basis for better spelling in our Grade 
II-III classroom. 

Procuring two large white poster 
cardboards, one for each grade, we 
placed them on the bulletin board in a 
conspicuous corner. Each child then 
proceeded to draw, color, and cut 
small individual kites using manila 
paper for the kites and yarn of various 
colors for the string. Since all children 
know that the kite must have a tail to 
fly satisfactorily, they were told to 
make ten narrow strips (twenty if 
preferred) from plain white hectograph 
or drawing paper. On these strips they 
were allowed to copy the words they 
had written correctly in the day’s 
spelling lesson. If the word was mis- 
spelled on any of the following days 
during the week, the strip or part of 
the kite’s tail must be removed. The 
kites with the completed tails were 
then thumb-tacked higher up on the 
poster than the kites not completed. 

New strips given out each Monday 
gave each child the incentive to learn 
his spelling words thoroughly and 
continually. In addition to the value 
of this project in spelling, the room 
itself was made more attractive by the 
presence of these colorful kites. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE, Walpole, Mass. 


Reviewing Geography 


From the teacher’s point of view it 
is very necessary to review. But to the 
children reviews are often uninterest- 
ing and tiresome. Sometimes it is pos- 
sible to ‘‘trim up’’ the review lessons, 
so that the children will actually enjoy 
them. One way we have of dressing 
them up is a game that we call “Kings 
and Queens.’’ A chair is placed in 
front of the class; this is the throne and 
a child is chosen to be the first king or 
queen. This child comes to the throne 
and can remain as long as he or she 
can answer all the questions that the 
members of the class ask, or until ten 
questions are answered. 

The other children take turns in ask- 
ing the questions and they must be 
problems that we have studied. Our 
fifth-grade geography covers a great 

(Continued on page 42) 
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For the Children’s Hour 


The Garden Patch 


By EMMA L. BROCK 


Crcny ANNE had a garden patch 
right on the edge of the bank. Along 
the bank and down into the ravine was 
the wildwood. There were violets in 
Cecily Anne’s garden. Twelve violet 
plants set in a row on the edge of the 
bank. Beyond the bank was the wild- 
wood. 

Early in the spring Cecily Anneraked 
the leaves from the garden and there 
were the twelve little plants growing. 
She hoed up the dirt all around them. 
She wet them when it did not rain. She 
pulled the weeds. The twelve violet 
plants kept on growing on the edge of 
the bank. Beyond the bank was the 
wildwood. 

One morning when Cecily Anne went 
out to look at her garden patch, all the 
violets were gone. All the twelve little 
violet plants were gone. There was not 
one leaf left of them. They had all been 
eaten off right down to the ground. 

Whoever did that? 

There was the garden patch on the 
edge of the bank without a violet in it. 

Along one side of the garden were 
some funny little toe tracks, far apart, 
close together, far apart, close together, 
right to the edge of the bank. Beyond 
the bank was the wildwood. 


Crcny ANNE said to Aunt Mi- 
randa, ‘‘What shall I plant next?” 

“Try some daisies,” said Aunt 
Miranda. 

So Cecily Anne took five cents and 
went to the corner store. Old Mrs. 
Witherspoon sold her a package of 
daisy seeds. 

Cecily Anne planted the seeds. She 
pulled up the weeds and hoed up the 
dirt and sprinkled the garden when it 
did not rain. After a while the tiny 
green plants popped through the dirt 
and there they were in a crooked row 
on the edge of the bank. Beyond the 
bank was the wildwood. 

Cecily Anne hoed up the dirt, pulled 
up the weeds, and wet the garden when 
it did not rain. The daisy plants grew 
bigger and bigger. The leaves grew 
larger and larger. The buds grew taller 
and taller. The crooked row of daisy 
plants kept on growing on the edge of 


the bank. Beyond the bank was the 
wildwood. 

One morning when Cecily Anne 
went out to look at the garden, all the 
daisy plants were gone. All the little 
green daisy plants were gone. There 
was not a leaf left of them. They had 
been eaten off right down to the ground. 

Whoever did that? 

There was the garden patch on the 
edge of the bank without a daisy in it. 
Beyond the bank was the wildwood. 

Along one side of the garden were 
some little toe tracks, far apart, close 
together, far +apart, close together, 
right up to the edge of the bank. Be- 
yond the bank was the wildwood. 


@acny ANNE said to Uncle Aure- 
lius, ‘‘What shall I plant next?” 


“Try some pansies,” said Uncle 
Aurelius. 

So Cecily Anne took some money and 
went to the corner store. 

“Someone has eaten up my garden 
again,” said Cecily Anne. 

“‘Sakes alive,’”’ said old Mrs. Wither- 


spoon. ‘‘Whoever could have done 
that?”’ 
And old Mrs. Witherspoon sold 


Cecily Anne six pansy plants. 

Cecily Anne planted the pansy 
plants in the garden patch. She hoed 
up the dirt and pulled the weeds and 
wet the garden when it did not rain. 
The six pansy plants kept on growing 
on the edge of the bank. Beyond the 
bank was the wildwood. 

One morning when Cecily Anne was 
looking out of the window at her 
garden patch, a little wild animal 
popped his head out of the wildwood. 
He popped out his head and looked all 
around. His eyes were like shining 
beads and his nose wiggled. He climbed 
up into the garden. He looked all 
around. He sat up on his hind legs and 
folded his hands in front of him and 
looked all around. 

And then he waddled over to the 
pansy plants and sniffed and sniffed. 
He wiggled his nose and sniffed. He 
nibbled. It tasted good. He ate down 
a pansy plant as fast as a wink. 

“Shoo!” cried Cecily Anne. 


And the little wild animal scurried 
out of the garden patch and jumped 
into his hole. It was right on the edge 
of the bank. Along that side of the 
garden were little toe tracks, far apart, 
close together, far apart, close together, 
right to the edge of the bank. Beyond 
the bank was the wildwood. 

The next morning when Cecily Anne 
came out to look at her garden, all the 
pansies were gone. All the green pansy 
plants were gone. There was not one 
leaf left of them. They had been eaten 
right down to the ground. 

There was the garden patch on the 
edge of the bank without a pansy in it. 
Beyond the bank was the wildwood. 
And at the edge of the wildwood was 
the woodchuck’s hole. 


Creu ANNE went to the corner 
store. 

“Somebody has eaten up my garden 
again,’’ said Cecily Anne. “And it was 
a woodchuck.”’ 

“‘Sakes alive!’’ said old Mrs. Wither- 
spoon. ‘‘A woodchuck. Sakes alive!”’ 

“What shall I plant next?” asked 
Cecily Anne. 

“You might try nasturtiums,’”’ said 
Mrs. Witherspoon. ‘Folks say animals 
don’t like nasturtiums.”’ 

So she gave Cecily Anne eight 
nasturtium plants to carry home in a 
basket. 

Cecily Anne planted them in a 
crooked row in the garden. She wet 
them and weeded them and hoed up 
the dirt. The nasturtiums grew and 
grew. The eight nasturtiums kept on 
growing on the edge of the bank. Be- 
yond the bank was the wildwood. At 
the edge of the wildwood was the wood- 
chuck’s hole. 

One morning when Cecily Anne was 
looking out of the window at her 
garden, the woodchuck popped his 
head out of the hole. He climbed out 
into the garden. He sat on his hind 
legs and folded his hands in front of 


. him. He looked all around. He wig- 


gled his nose and looked all around. 
And then he waddled over to the 
nasturtium vines and sniffed and 
sniffed. He wiggled his nose and 
sniffed. He nibbled a bit. He sat up on 
his hind legs and chattered his teeth 
and wiggled his nose faster than 
ever. Then he took another bite and 
another bite and another bite until 
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the nasturtium vine was all gone. 

“Shoo!”’ cried Cecily Anne and the 
woodchuck scurried out of the garden 
patch and jumped into his hole. 

The next morning when Cecily Anne 
came out to look at her garden, the 
nasturtiums were all gone. All the 
green nasturtium vines were gone. 
There was not a leaf left of them. 
They had been eaten off right down to 
the ground. 

There was the garden patch without 
a nasturtium in it. A row of little toe 
tracks, near together, far apart, near 
together, far apart, led straight to the 
woodchuck’s hole. 


Cacny ANNE went to the corner 
store. 

“The woodchuck has eaten up the 
nasturtium vines,’”’ said Cecily Anne. 

“Sakes alive!’’ cried old Mrs. 
Witherspoon. 

“Do tell,” said Farmer Butterfield. 
‘‘Ate nasturtium vines, did he?”’ said 
Farmer Butterfield. 

‘“‘What shall I plant next?” asked 
Cecily Anne. 

“You might try onions. Yes, onions 
might do,” said Farmer Butterfield. 

“Onions?” said Cecily Anne. 

“Yes, onions,” said Farmer Butter- 
field. “If he bit one of the onions it 
would make him cry.” 

But Cecily Anne did not want a 
crooked row of onions in her garden 
patch. 

“‘Well, a rose might do,’’ said Farmer 
Butterfield. 

So Farmer Butterfield sent Cecily 


Anne a little rose bush. Cecily Anne 
set out the rose bush. She wet the 
garden and pulled the weeds and hoed 
up the ground. The rose bush grew 
and grew. The rose bush kept on grow- 
ing on the edge of the bank. Beyond 
the bank was the wildwood and on the 
edge of the wildwood was the wood- 
chuck’s hole. 

One morning when Cecily Anne was 
looking out of the window at her 
garden, the woodchuck popped his 
head out of the hole. He climbed up 
into the garden. He sat on his hind 
legs and folded his hands in front of 
him. He looked all around. He wig- 
gled his nose and looked all around. 

Then he waddled over to the rose 
bush and sniffed and sniffed. He wig- 
gled his nose and sniffed. He nibbled 
and jumped back. He sat on his hind 
legs and looked surprised. He rubbed 
his nose with his paw. 

He waddled around to the other side 
of the rose bush and sniffed and sniffed. 
He wiggled his nose and sniffed. He 
nibbled and jumped back. He jumped 
all the way back to the edge of the 
bank. He sat on his hind legs and 
looked surprised. He rubbed his nose 
with his paw. Then he jumped down 
his hole as quick as a wink. 

And that was the last of Mr. Wood- 
chuck in Cecily Anne’s garden patch, 
because the rose bush had pricked his 
nose with its thorns. 

And if Cecily Anne has not forgot- 
ten to hoe the dirt and pull the weeds 
and water the garden when it does 
not rain, the rose bush is growing there 
still. 


Lady Mouse Who Went to Church 


By JANE ARNOLD 


Once upon a time Lady Mouse, 
who lived way, way up in the church 
steeple with the spinning spiders, de- 
cided to go to church. She liked to 
watch with her sharp little eyes, as 
black as two beads, the mothers, the 
fathers, the children coming, coming 
into the church and along, along to 
their seats. Lady Mouse liked to 
scamper into all the corners of the 
church-house back of the church to 
look for food crumbs left from a supper. 
So Lady Mouse, dressed in her soft 
gray gown, with her long tail trailing 
out behind her, went pitter-patter 
down the steeple stairs, along, along, 
the aisle between the seats, until she 
found herself a safe corner behind the 
pulpit steps. There she could see but 


not be seen, she thought. Lady Mouse 
waited there behind the pulpit steps 
until it was time for church to begin. 

After a while it was time for church 
to begin and the mothers, the fathers, 
and the children began to come, along, 
and along, to their seats in church. 
Boys in their Sunday suits. Girls in 
their Sunday dresses! Clean hands! 
Clean faces! Everybody was clean and 
quiet and happy, coming to church on 
Easter Sunday morning. 

Lady Mouse crossed her little paws 
carefully over her soft gray gown, 
She curled her long trailing tail about 
her. She looked with her sharp little 
eyes, like two black beads, at the 
flowers in the church vases, at the sun- 
shine coming in through the colored 


windows. But Lady Mouse kept very 
still in her place behind the pulpit 
steps. 

Then Jane came to church with her 
mother, in through the door, along and 
along, until they found their seat. 
Jane had never been to church before. 
Her feet felt wiggly. Her lips felt like 
talking. Hereyes felt like looking at the 
other little girls’ Sunday dresses. Her 
ears felt like listening to the auto- 
mobiles that drove fast, sounding their 
horns, outside of church on Easter 
Sunday morning. 

“Jane is old enough to go to church 
every Sunday,’ Grandmother had 
said. 

“Jane is old enough to be a good 
girl in church now,” Father had said. 

‘Jane may go to church with me on 
Easter Sunday,” Mother had said, 
and here they were. Jane turned 
around in her seat and looked all about. 
She saw blue, pink, white dresses worn 
by other little girls. Bobby, John, and 
Peter winked at Jane. There was ever 
so much to see in church, but Mother 
whispered, ‘‘Look at the pulpit. The 
minister will speak to us from the pul- 
pit soon.” 

So Jane looked at the pulpit, and 
there she saw Lady Mouse who had 
come to church too on Easter Sunday 
morning. Lady Mouse’s beady little 
eyes were looking sharply up the pul- 
pit steps, watching for the minister. 
Jane wanted to say out loud in church, 
“‘Mother, there is a mouse,’”’ but she 
kept very quiet. Lady Mouse was very, 
very quiet. 

Jane wanted to point to the pulpit 
steps where she saw a mouse, but Lady 
Mouse had folded her little paws care- 
fully over her soft gray gown. Jane laid 
her hands quietly in her lap. Jane’s 
friend Dorothy came along the aisle, 
almost late for church, and sat down in 
a seat near by. Jane wanted to say, 
“Hello, Dorothy. I have on my new 
Easter hat, too,”” but she looked back 
at Lady Mouse. Lady Mouse wore her 
best gray gown, carefully brushed clean 
of spider webs. She wore a small 
gray cap, but she did not speak, so 
Jane did not speak out loud. She 
listened to the minister, who said that 
he was glad to see so many of the 
children in church. 

The sunshine, coming in through the 
colored glass window, spread a rain- 
bow on the floor right in front of Jane. 
She wanted to sit down on the floor and 
lay her hands in the colors, but she 
watched Lady Mouse. The sun was 
turning Lady Mouse’s dress gold, but 
she did not move. Lady Mouse knew 
that she was in church. 
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Sitting still while the minister talked, 
while the choir sang, while Father 
passed the collection plate, was hard 
for Jane. Her feet felt more and more 
wiggly. But there, on the pulpit steps, 
sat Lady Mouse, her paws folded, her 
tail curled about her. She did not 
move, and Jane too sat very still. 

Jane liked being in church. The 
minister smiled down at her from the 
high pulpit. She could smell the sweet 
flowers that had come to church in 
their beautiful colors for Easter, The 
church windows had colored pictures 
painted on glass; lambs, green fields 
and angels like the pictures in Jane’s 
picture book. The music that the choir 
sang was as pleasant to listen to as 


Mother’s bedtime singing. Church 
lasted a long time, but Jane liked it. 
When it was ended, the minister, stand- 
ing at the door, shook hands with Jane. 
‘What a good girl in church; so quiet!” 
he said to Mother. 

Jane started to tell him that she had 
tried to keep as quiet as his mouse, but 
she looked back, Lady Mouse was gone! 

Scampering up the steeple steps, 
with a little piece of left-over church- 
supper cheese in her mouth, Lady 
Mouse thought, “Not one of all those 
people knew that I was in church.” 
She had not seen Jane at all. She had 
only tried to be a good church mouse, 
there in her corner back of the pulpit 
steps. 


Mrs. Goose’s Surprise Easter 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Orx: day when Mrs. Goose was 
making a hot pot-pie for her breakfast 
in her cozy kitchen, she heard a quack- 
ing by her window. She looked out and 
there were Two-Ducks. Not Three- 
Ducks, who always went around to- 
gether, but just Two-Ducks. She 
opened the window, and stuck her 
head out. 

‘‘What is the matter?’”’ she said. 

“Oh, we've lost one of us! We've 
lost one of us!’’ quacked Two-Ducks. 

“Where? When?” asked Mrs. Goose. 

““We were sleeping at the edge of the 
pond, and one of us got frozen in!” 

‘““Then,’”’ said Mrs. Goose, ‘‘I must 
take my hot teakettle, and we will all 
go to the edge of the pond, and pour 
hot water on the ice.”’ 

“Yes, yes,” quacked Two-Ducks, 
thinking that this was very clever of 
Mrs. Goose. 

So she hurried out of her house with 
the steaming kettle, and Two-Ducks 
plopped, plopped along beside her, 
crying. 

When they reached the edge of the 
pond, sure enough, there was One- 
Duck frozen in the ice. His eyes were 
shut and he looked very cold and 
miserable. 

“Quick, quack; quick, quack,’’ he 
said, when he heard them coming. 
‘Please get me out!”’ 

“That is just what we are going to 
do,’’ said Mrs. Goose. ‘‘See, I have the 
hot teakettle!”’ 

“Oh, but that will be too hot! It 
will burn me!’’ cried One- Duck. 

“Quack, quack,’’ said Two-Ducks. 
“It will burn him.” 

“So it will,”’ sighed Mrs. Goose, and 


set the kettle down. ‘I hadn’t thought 


of that. Then we must wait for the 
water to cool.”’ 


‘“That’s so,” quacked Two-Ducks,. 


sitting down on the ice. So they all sat 
on the ice and waited. 

After a little while Mrs. Goose said, 
““Now the water is cool.” 

“But if it is cool it will not melt the 
ice,’ said Two-Ducks. ‘‘We should 
have thought of that.” 

“I will try and see,” said Mrs. Goose, 
pouring water all around One-Duck. 
But of course it did not melt the ice. 
It only made One-Duck wet. He 
opened his eyes and quacked, ‘You 
have only made things worse! Quick, 
get an ax; you will have to chop me 
out.”’ 

‘“That’s a good idea, but who has an 
ax?” asked Two-Ducks, blinking. 

““Mr. Pop-Rabbit has an said 
Mrs. Goose. ‘‘And I will go and ask 
him for 

“Please sit down by me and wait,”’ 
said One-Duck to Two-Ducks. “I 
am very lonesome without you.” 

So Two-Ducks sat down on the ice 
beside One-Duck, and Mrs. Goose 
hurried off to Mr. Pop-Rabbit’s. 

After a long while they saw her com- 
ing back with the ax. ‘‘Oh, that looks 
dangerous!’”’ they quacked. 
will chop in the wrong place and One- 
Duck will be hurt.” 

“No, I will not,’’ Mrs. Goose told 
them. ‘‘Get up Two-Ducks so that I 
can see better.” 

But when Two-Ducks tried to rise 
from the ice beside their brother they 
found they could not move. 

“That water you poured on the ice 


has frozen and now we are all stuck in 
the ice,”’ they quacked. 

‘“‘What a time we are having,”’ cried 
Mrs. Goose, wiping her eyes with her 
wing. ‘‘What shall I do! I must get 
you out.” 

“Try pulling us,’ said One-Duck, 
without opening his eyes. 

So Mrs. Goose took hold of his tail, 
and pulled; but he quacked, ‘‘Oh, no, 
stop that. You hurt me.” 

Poor Mrs. Goose sat down on the ice 
beside them and said, ‘‘Oh, dear, I 
don’t know what to do.” 

Now all this time the sun was com- 
ing out from under the clouds. It 
shone right down on the edge of the 
pond and warmed the backs of Three- 
Ducks and Mrs. Goose, sitting there 
so miserably. 

Then Mrs. Goose jumped up and 
said, ‘‘Well, if you must stay here, 
I'll stay with you. But I will go home 
and get my hot breakfast pot-pie, and 
we will eat it together. That will 
make us all feel better.” 

“All right, Mrs. Goose, but don’t be 
long,” said Three-Ducks. 

So Mrs. Goose plopped home, and 
the sun shone down on her back. When 
she got near her house, she saw smoke 
coming out her kitchen window. 

“Oh, my house is on fire! My house 
is on fire!” she cried out loud. 

When she opened thedoor there was 
a dreadful smell of something burning. 

Then she knew that it was her break- 
fast pot-pie that she had left in the oven. 

Sure enough, when she opened the 
oven door, there was just a little mess 
of black cinders in a pan. 

“Well, I must make another one, 
then,’’ said Mrs. Goose, and she set 
right to work. When the pie was done, 
the sun was well up over the tops of all 
the trees. Mrs. Goose unbuttoned her 
coat, she got so warm hurrying down to 
the edge of the pond with the pot-pie. 

“Three-Ducks! Three-Ducks! I 
have the hot pot-pie,”’ she called. 

But Three-Ducks were not there. 
There was just a sloshy, melted place, 
where they had been. 

‘“‘Now I wonder how they got loose,” 
thought Mrs. Goose. ‘“‘And here I am, 
all alone with my pot-pie. I don’t 
know what to do. I'll go over to the 
edge of the little wood and sit on a 
stump and think.” 

So she did. The sun shone down on 
her so warm that she had to take off 
her coat. She shut her eyes; but in two 
minutes and a half she heard a little 
scuttling. Two ears stuck up over a 
berry bush. There was the Easter 
Bunny! 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Worthwhile 


The American Scene 


Farm Boy. By Phil Stong. Illustrated 
in Color. 80 Pages. Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Garden City, New York. 
$2.00. 


Humphrey. Stories and Pictures by Mar- 
jorie Flack. Unpaged. Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Garden City, New 
York. $2.00. 


Awerican life, yesterday and 
today, surrounds children in these 
books. They recreate scenes that are 
typical of outdoor ways and simple 
living, of village and farm life, and of 
friendly experiences with animals, 
riature and people which our urban 
civilization denies children. Kurt 
Wiese expressed his skill in making 
the pictures for ‘““Farm Boy.” The 
fields.and barnyard are lighted with 
sunshine, and the interiors of the farm- 
house have the same reality of color 
and light. 

One hundred years of our history as 
told by Marjorie Flack’s box turtle 
‘‘Humphrey”’ brings our growth close 
to the earth. The classroom library 
will enjoy both books as guides to ex- 


cursions or spring trips of the imagi- 
nation. 


“Farm Boy’ takes a city lad, 
Harlan, on a slow train through Iowa’s 
cornfields to Pittsville where his grand- 
father and cousins live. He saw, a 
half-mile away, “‘A long farmhouse 
with many great trees around it. 
Near it was one high red barn and 
several smaller buildings; far out in 
the fields he could see another barn. 
The farmhouse sat on a long sloping 
hill above the river. The river was 
bordered with small trees; above 
them, on the flat bottom land, there 
were groves of larger trees that looked 
as if they might have some Indians in 
them.” The book is as graphic as 
this on every page; its story unfolds 
like a picture map. 

Harlan, the cousins, Karl and Guy, 
and a very human and imposing pig, 
Blue Boy, spend rich days on this 
Iowa farm. Chores, riding bareback, 
chewing slippery elm bark, swimming 
in the creek, digging for treasure in the 
Indian burial mound all combine to 
make an American story of zest and 
reality. The grandfather and the 
hired man who express rare sympathy 
with boy life are patterns for us all. 


Books 


Marjorie Flack’s “Humphrey” will give 
children a new interest in the American 
background, past and present, with its 
constant shift in ways and manners. 

A century ago a box turtle hatched 
from his egg beside a pond in a New 
England woodlot. A narrow dirt road 
wound by, and along that road came 
Sara Ann and Thomas who found the 
turtle and carried him on the Boston 
stagecoach to Salem where he saw 
clipper ships being launched for their 
adventuresome trips around the world. 
The children named the turtle Hum- 
phrey because of his odd humping 
way of walking, and carved the name on 
the underside of his shell. Humphrey 
lived much longer than the children. 
He took his slow way past little red 
schoolhouses along country roads back 
to his pond. He saw dirt roads 
harden to asphalt-paved highways, 
the stagecoach give way to the auto- 
mobile; he watched railroad tracks 
laid near his pond and telegraph poles 
set up in a neighboring pasture. 
Changes in houses, in dress, in fire 
fighting, in all kinds of transportation 
were observed by Humphrey, who 
did not need to leave his home pond 
to see his world turn and transform 
itself. 

The pictures as well as the stories 
complete the circle from “‘then to now,”’ 
as another brother and sister discover 
Humphrey beside a road down which 
motor buses and trucks rumble. There 
could hardly be a wiser and happier 
introduction to our history than the 
true, beautiful saga this story tells. 


Other Children Everywhere 


Dobry. By Monica Shannon. Illustrated. 
169 Pages. The Viking Press, New 
York. $2.00. 


Tono Antonio. By Ruth Sawyer. 
trated. 132 Pages. The Viking Press, 
New York. $1.75. 


Yasu-Bo and Ishi-Ko. A Boy and Girl 
of Japan. By Phillis Ayer Sowers. 
Illustrated. Thomas Y. Corwell, New 
York. $1.50. 


Lasrinc and sympathetic under- 
standing of unfamiliar countries comes 
to boys and girls through such stories 
of other children as these. We are 
receiving so many similar stories that 
a generation of internationally-minded 
children should develop, interested in, 


tolerant of, and finding something to 
emulate in their neighbors across the 
seas. 

“Dobry”’ is full of world-neighbor- 
liness and something more. In telling 
her tale of a boy of Bulgaria who 
wants to be a sculptor rather than a 
peasant farmer, Monica Shannon 
brings to us a plot full of the longings 
of many American youths. And the 
robust and distinctive spirit of patriot- 
ism Dobry expresses in all his adven- 
tures is a quality not dependent upon 
boundaries. 

The scene is laid in a small Bul- 
garian village, whose folk lore is inter- 
woven with the story. The pictures 
drawn by Atanas Katchamakoff are 
modern in method and vital in feeling. 
The story follows the seasons through 
holidays, the weaving of the tomato 
vines to protect the ripe fruit under 
the snow, until the anticipated spring 
coming of the gypsies. We thrill with 
their arrival, in tune with the ringing 
of church bells, with bagpipers leading 
and boys with flutes and whistles run- 
ning along beside the caravan. Dobry 
makes a carving of the bear the gyp- 
sies bring with them, so well moulded 
that it wins for him tuition at the art 
school in Sofia. 

““Dobry”’ should be read aloud, and 
its word pictures made a part of 
literary appreciation as well as geog- 
raphy and social science. 

“Grandfather took out of his sash 
two loaves of bread, a goat-cheese, 
garlic, and his tall wooden salt-and- 
paprika box. He divided up the 
food, breaking the bread across his 
knee, and said as he did that; 


‘“““When we eat the good bread we 
are eating months of sunshine, weeks 
of rain and-snow from the sky, rich- 
ness out of the earth. We eat every- 
thing now, cloudseven. It all becomes 
a part of us, sun, clouds, rain, snow, 
and the rich earth. We should be 
great, each of us radiant, full of music, 
full of stories. Able to run the way 
clouds do, able to dance like the snow 
and rain. But nobody takes time to 
think that he eats all these things and 
that sun, rain and snow are all a part 
of himself.’ ”’ 


One might continue discovering 
similar passages of beauty in this 
book. The artist, a well-known sculp- 
tor, was a peasant boy in Bulgaria, 
and we feel that many of the incidents 
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and folk tales incorporated in ‘‘Dobry”’ 
are taken from his own childhood. 


Ruth Sawyer who wrote ‘Tono 
Antonio” is well known as a story- 
teller of charm and fame. She was 
fortunate in having Luis Mora illus- 
trate her story of shepherd life in 
Spain; he has drawn his own love of 
the Sierras, the pastures, and the 
child life-of his native land to illus- 
trate the book. The story tells of 
the boy, Tono, who has a disabled 
father, a mother too heart-sick to 
sing at her work, many hungry brothers 
and sisters, and the five goats, Berta, 
Adelina, Mariana, Prudencia, and 
Ventura. Choosing Ventura, whose 
name means Fortune, Tono starts 
out to find his family’s fortune, full of 
faith and courage. How he succeeds 
through many adventures, makes a 
satisfying story. Village and town 
life in Spain, old and present-day cus- 
toms are drawn into the weaving of 
the tale with skill and delightful effect. 


Mrs. Sower’s books for children 
about China and Siam promise well 
for anything she might write of child 
life in foreign lands. She has lived 
in Japan. In ‘“Yasu-Bo and Ishi- 
Ko” she brings to us two typical 
children in a small Japanese village. 
We learn how they live, what their 
schooldays, their games, their holi- 
days, and their seasons are like. The 
sister, Ishi-Ko, helps solve the mystery 
of a baby who is left on their mother’s 
door-step and who at last brings good 
fortune to them all. Large-type text 
and gay pictures make this an excel- 
lent book for supplementary reading 
from the third grade through the 
fifth. 


Following Mexican Trails 


Midget and Bridget. Told and Illus- 
trated by Berta and Elmer Hader. 93 
Pages. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $2.00. 


Pablo and Petra. A Boy and Girl of 
Mexico. By Melicent H. Lee. Iilus- 
trated. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. $1.50. 


Maexico, so near us, is a glamorous 
country for children to learn about. 
From the ancient days of Indian 
architecture and advanced civilization 
to its present of color, folk lore and 
interesting artistic development, Mex- 
ico offers a rich field for the study 
of a primitive race. Two excellent 
books for supplementary use in a study 
of Mexico are recommended here. 


“Midget and Bridget” is the story 
of two little Mexican donkeys whose 
adventures carry the atmosphere and 
life of Mexico today. The father of 
these burros, Black Solomon, is leader 
of a wild herd that roams freely over 
sunny deserts. Suddenly the young 
burros are coralled and separated; a 
Mexican pottery vendor buys one, 
and the other becomes the property 
of Happy Mose, the popcorn man. 
Even in good hands Midget and 
Bridget miss one another, but their 
wanderings furnish a background for 
a story of Mexican pottery making, 
child life, village ways, and American 
influence in Mexico. The story has a 
happy ending in the escape of the 
burros and their coming together 
again in the desert. 

“Pablo and Petra’ is an excellent 
companion book to “Midget and 
Bridget’’; in it Mexico is seen through 
the eyes of native children. It opens 
on a sunny scene in the courtyard of a 
little yellow adobe house where the 
boy and girl of the story are loading 
their burros with green pottery for 
the village market. At the last 
moment, their mother is prevented 
from going with them. The incidents 
of the children’s trip through the 
countryside of Old Mexico; the people 
they meet; their success at the market; 
and their return home where they 
join in one of the rural festivals for 
which Mexico is famous make a charm- 
ing and educational book. 


Zoography. By Raymond L. Ditmars. 
Illustrated. 64 Pages. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. $2.00. 


B.. RAYMOND DITMARS, Curator 
of the New York Zoological Park, New 
York City, and author of many books 
about animals, has coined a word that 
belongs in the elementary-grade vocab- 
ulary. ‘‘Zoography,” while having 
very definite geographic implications, 
sounds much more interesting than 
geography; and in these days of 
units of study based on animals, and 
trips to the Zoo to study and paint, 
this book about wild and domesticated 
animals comes as a necessary and 
valuable one. 

The book is illustrated by Helene 
Carter with some of the most im- 
portant and thrilling picture maps 
that have been offered children since 
the present vogue of “‘alive’’ maps, 
and our recognition of their place in 
visual education. Some are double 
page; the end papers of the book are 
picture maps of “Animals found on or 


near the equator and those domesti- 
cated to the uses of man.” 

Animal habitats are described and 
mapped; the United States and 
Mexico; Canada, Greenland and 
Alaska; South Africa and Madagas- 
car; India and Ceylon; the Malay 
Peninsula and Sumatra; Borneo, Java 
and Celebes; Australia and Tasmania; 
Japan, China, Tibet, Mongolia and 
Siberia are treated in the text and 
pictured. Dr. Ditmars’ descriptions 
of these climatic groupings of animals 
is scientific but simply expressed. 
The maps are reproduced in truly 
beautiful colors. 

No classroom library, especially at 
this circus-season of the year, can 
afford to be without ‘The Book of 
Zoography.” 


Fire. By Cliff Meredith. Illustrated. 64 
Pages. Reynal and Hitchcock, New York. 
$1.75. 


W: have neglected, in making and 
selecting books for children, the instinct 
for news which is as strong in youth as 
at any other time. We have deplored 
the news sheet with its bold headlines 
and discouraged the “‘Funnies,’”’ in- 
stead of recognizing their challenge to 
interest, and endeavoring to interpret 
the news. The majority of our in- 
formational books are didactic. For 
this reason, we welcome ‘‘Fire,’”’ a 
book of thrilling news pictures, the 
story of fire-fighting told in brief 
captions, by a New York City news- 
paper editor who for the past nine 
years has been handling the hundreds 
of action photographs which came to 
his desk. 

Mr. Meredith tells the story of the 
heroism and drama of fighting fires 
through the instant appeal to the senses 
of his photographs. The shrill call of 
the siren, the smell of smoke, the 
crackling of flames, the strange brush 
and linear patterns wrought by the 
camera in recording the scenes are 
startling. The pictures are informative 
through the continuity of their arrange- 
ment and the brief descriptive text, as 
no encyclopedic treatment of the sub- 
ject could be. Apart from its recording 
of spectacular human endeavor, ‘‘Fire’’ 
offers an opportunity for reading 
pictures, an essential skill today. 

The smoking, ancient horse-drawn 
fire engine; present-day intensive 
training of rookie firemen; the old 
volunteer companies; modern equip- 
ment for fire-fighting; ‘‘smoke-eating”’ 
dog mascots; details of what goes on 
behind the fire lines; historic fires 
throughout the country; winter hazards 
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faced by firemen, ship, oil well and 
forest fires that demand special meth- 
ods are pictured and described. The 
book is a valuable offering for the school 
and community library, and for teacher 
reference in safety campaigns and the 
social-science studies. Unlike many 
picture books, “‘Fire,”’ is a permanent 
reference book in its subject, correlat- 
ing history and news. It is also ex- 
pressive of artistic beauty in the com- 
position and arresting beauty of the 
photographs. Weneed more reportorial 
skill such as Mr. Meredith has applied 
to the making of real-life books for 
young realists. 


Story Pictures of Farm Animals. By 
John Y. Beaty. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. 155 Pages.  Beckley-Cardy 
Company, Chicago. $0.70. 


Tus supplementary reader for 
Grades 1 and 2, prepared by a former 
assistant professor of Agricultural 
Journalism, the University of Wis- 
consin, is the first of a series of primary 
books dealing with farm life. ‘Story 
Pictures of Farm Foods” and ‘Story 
Pictures of the Farm,” are in prepara- 
tion. For the city child especially, a 
true and composite record of farm ex- 
periences in elementary form is valu- 
able. The story pictures of farm 
animals have been photographed from 
everyday life, over a period of visits, 
and they represent many states. No 
picture was specially posed. 

The social-studies curriculum will 
find this book helpful in suggestions 
for units of teaching the habitat, food 
and daily activities of domestic ani- 
mals. The text is suitable for reading 
aloud before the book is put into the 
hands of the beginner. There are 79 
truly beautiful photographs, many of 
them full-page in size. The vocabulary 
includes 639 different words, 89 per 
cent of which are found in the Gates 


Reading Vocabulary for the Primary 
Grades. 


1935 TRAVEL CONTESTS 


Beavers of this magazine who 
plan to travel during 1935 will be inter- 
ested to learn that The Instructor is 
again conducting two Travel Con- 
tests, and offering a total of $1,000 in 
cash prizes. The “Descriptive-Travel 
Contest” includes manuscripts relating 
to travel between October 16, 1934, 
and October 15, 1935—the date when 
both Contests close. The ‘Better- 
Teacher Contest” includes manu- 
scripts showing the personal and profes- 
sional benefits obtained from travel 
over a period of years. 


The Contests are open to teachers 
and administrators in schools ranging 
from kindergarten to ninth grade in- 
clusive; to instructors who are pre- 
paring student-teachers for service in 
any of these grades; and to students in 
teachers’ colleges, normal schools, and 
college departments of education who 
intend to teach in these grades. 

Manuscripts are to be in the form of 
letters, and must be concerned with 
travel by rail, bus, steamship or mo- 
torship, or air transport; incidental 
travel by private automobile may be 
included. 

Information can be obtained by 
addressing: Travel Editor, The In- 
structor, Dansville, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONVENTION OF A. C. E. 


Tu: branches of the Association 
for Childhood Education join in ex- 
tending a most cordial invitation to 
nursery-kindergarten-primary teachers 
to attend the convention of the associa- 
tion to be held at Swampscott, Mas- 
sachusetts, from June 26-30, 1935. 
This seaside resort, with its fine sum- 
mer hotel, was the unanimous choice 
of the twenty-eight branches in the 
New England states. This is the first 
time that a whole region, as the New 
England states, has joined to prepare 
for an A. C. E. convention. The 
preliminary program, sent to members, 
convinces one of the value of the plan. 


Those attending the A. C. E. con- 
vention and desiring to study this 
summer will find the following New 
England courses available: 


Harvard University Summer School, 
Courses of Interest to Nursery, 
Kindergarten and Primary Teach- 
ers. 1935 Session of Summer School: 
July 1 to August ro. 


This session includes lectures in 
child psychology, problems of reading 
and learning to read, principles of 
educational psychology and mental 
hygiene, problems of the elementary 
school, principles of teaching and 
guidance, and education as guidance. 

Full information and catalogs may 
be obtained from: Secretary of Sum- 
mer School, R. University Hall, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Boston University, through the 21st 
Annual Summer Session, a six-weeks 
term beginning early in July, has ar- 
ranged courses of special interest to 
teachers, supervisors and training 


teachers in the nursery, kindergarten 
and primary fields. 

Among these are lectures on the ad- 
ministration of an elementary school, 
teaching elementary arithmetic, the 
nature and function of play, and the 
activity program. 

For a copy of Bulletin and further 
information address Atlee Lane Percy, 
Director, 688 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


The Smith College School for Social 
Work offers a summer session of eight 
weeks in which courses in mental 
hygiene, psychiatry, child guidance, 
psychology, social work, sociology and 
government are given. Under ordinary 
circumstances, these courses are open 
only to students who have registered 
for the two-year course and to a limited 
number of experienced social workers 
and teachers. The school, however, 
will welcome during the coming sum- 
mer the members of the convention of 
the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion. 

In addition to this course of eight 
weeks, several advanced seminars of 
two weeks each are offered to properly 
qualified women. During 1934, semi- 
nars were offered in advanced psy- 
chiatry, social work, personnel prob- 
lems in public-relief administration, 
and in case work. In addition, a 
seminar was given at the request of the 
National Council of Parent Education 
for leaders in that field. Although ar- 
rangements have not been definitely 
concluded for the summer of 1935, it is 
probable that seminars of similar type 
will be offered during July and August. 
For information, write to Everett 
Kimball, Director of the Smith College 
School for Social Work, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 


The State of Connecticut, Depart- 
ment of Education, offers a summer- 
school course at Yale University of 
unusual value. It includes among 
other important features: 

A nursery school, in charge of Dr. 
Ilse Forest of Bryn Mawr, author of 
“Preschool Education.’ Observation 
in this school is a valuable part of the 
work. 

A course in Nursery Education, 
dealing with the children, the physical 
equipment of the school, relationships 
with the home, record keeping and 
other pertinent matters. 

Closely correlated with this is a 
course in the Psychology of Early 
Childhood which studies the develop- 
ment of the child, physical and psycho- 
logical; environment, behavior dif- 
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ficulties, emotional problems. Some 
time is devoted to actual problem 
situations described by members of the 
class. 

There will be work in Industrial 
Arts which will aid kindergarten and 
primary teachers in working out il- 
lustrative material. Units of work on 
different grade levels will be discussed. 
Children’s Literature and Teaching 
Language in the Primary Grades are 
included, as is Teaching the Social 
Studies in Primary Grades. A course 
in Diagnostic Problems in Education, 
- and courses in Home Economics throw- 
ing light on cértain difficult problems 
in school children would help any 
teacher. 

In addition to these specialized 
courses, the Yale Summer School offers 
Modern Language Courses, and work 
in History, Geography, Art Apprecia- 
tion, Supervision of Instruction, 
Mental and Educational Tests, and 
other broadening educational ex- 
periences. 


The Kindergarten and 
Reading Readiness 


(Continued from page 9) 


How INITIATED 
By the children. The material sug- 
gested the expression of an idea to the 
children. During the discussion they 
decided to make a boat. 


Music 
A. Songs: 
“Oh, I Have Made a Pretty Boat’”’ 
“I Sail My Boat on a Tiny Sea’”’ 
3. ‘““My Boat Goes Sailing”’ 
B. Rhythms: 


1. Boat rhythms (Sailing) 
2. Boat rhythms (Rowing) 


NO 


LITERATURE 
A. Poems: 
1. “‘My Bed Is Like a Little Boat,” 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


“I Saw a Ship A Sailing,”” Robert 
Louis Stevenson 


LANGUAGE 
A. Daily conversations in regard 
to the project: 


1. General discussions in class 
2. Specific conversations with in- 
dividuals 


PICTURES 


A. Pictures showing various kinds 
of boats 


B. Pictures showing marine life 


NATURE STUDY 

A. Discussion of marine life 

B. Handling of various kinds of 
shells, and conversation about size, 
color, and names 

C. Effect of light on color of water; 
reflection of surrounding country on 
water, as for example: green trees on 
the banks of a body of water, reflected 
in the water, give a greenish color to 
it 
NUMBER AND MEASURE 
Number of passengers 
Number of oars 
Number of tickets 
Money in ticket office 
Measuring the blocks, that is, 
large and small 

F. Measuring various lengths of 
paper used in different activities within 
the project 


BOO 


DRAMATIC PLAY 


Playing sailor 

Playing captain 
Playing passengers 
Playing ticket seller 
Playing ticket collector 
Playing fisherman 


OW 


HYGIENE 


A. The following points were em- 

phasized by the teachers 

1. Clean hands mean better work 

2. The necessity of having and using 
handkerchiefs, and of having a 
place to put them when not in use 

3. Turning the heads away from play- 
mates, covering the mouth when 
coughing and sneezing 


CHILDREN’S DONATIONS 


A. Toy fish 

B. Various shells 
C. Pictures 

D. Boxes 

E. Safety pins 


RESULTS (MATERIAL) 


A. A row boat containing three 
pairs of oars and having a seating 
capacity for six people 

B. An American flag and various 
colored flags decorating the boat 

C. Blue water surrounding the boat 

D. Fish and shells in the water 

E. A gangplank and small pier 

G. Ticket office, tickets and money 

H. Fishing poles, hooks, and bait 

I. Small paper boats 


RESULTS (EDUCATIONAL) 
A. Quiet handling of blocks 
B. Cleaning up after work period 
C. Consideration for the work and 
rights of others 


D. Necessity for constructive think- 
ing and planning before and during 
work 

E. Ability to work in a group 

F. Development of politeness, as 
for example, letting others go first, 
asking friends to have a turn, not 
crowding, and so forth 

G. Development of an observant 
attitude 

H. Incvease in knowledge 


—KINDERGARTEN, WASHINGTON SCHOOL, 
Berkeley, California 


The Fifth-Grade Studies 
Useful Trees 


(Continued from page 13) 
The Picnic 


Mary and Tom went to the-—-— 
one day last summer. They took 


their lunch in a —————. They had 
sandwiches made from —————— bread, 
———— filled cookies, and some 
- ~ —§— cake. Mother 


gave them some money and said they 
could buy either juice. or 
— ade to drink, and a few 
pieces of —-——-— candy, but they 
must not buy 


Answers 
1. Beech 6. Walnut 
2. Box 7. Orange 
3. Date 8. Lemon 
4. Banana 9. Cocoanut 
5. Maple 10. Gum 


A Test on Trees 


1. What kind of lumber was used 
in the first American house? 

2. What tree furnished torches for 
the pioneers? 

3. What tree is made into sounding 
boards for musical instruments? 

4. The bark of what tree is used 
for tannin? 

5. What tree never renews its bark 
once it is removed? 

6. What tree is said to have five 
hundred uses? 

7. The bark of what tree was used 
by the early settlers to quench their 
thirst? 

8. What tree is used for paper 
making? 

9. What tree grows best where the 
winters are severe? 

10. What are the lungs of a tree? 


Answer 
1. White Pine 6. Maple 
2. Pitch Pine 7. Slippery Elm 
3. Red Spruce 8. Spruce 
6. Hemlock 9. White Spruce 
5. Paper Birch 10. Leaves 
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To Illustrate Tree Books 


Leaf Prints 

Materials needed are a bottle of 
green printer’s ink, some white draw- 
ing paper, and a rubber roller. Cover 
with ink the side of the leaf to be 
printed, being careful to spread the 
ink evenly. Place the leaf ink-side 
down on the drawing paper. Go 
over the leaf once with the ruler, press- 
ing hard. If you go over the leaf 
more than once it is likely to blur. 


A Leaf Elf 


For each elf you will need eight 
dry leaves. A large leaf for the body, 
a smaller one for the head, and two 
long ones for the legs, also four tiny 
ones for the feet and hands. On a 
piece of drawing paper of the correct 
size arrange your leaves in position. 
Elf may be standing, or running. If 
smaller leaves are used you may have 
several elves in a parade. When you 
have the figures arranged to your 
satisfaction, paste lightly to the paper. 
Draw the features of an elf on a piece 
of tan colored paper and paste to the 
leaf, making the head. 


Press over night, and then coat with 
shellac. 


Birds may be illustrated in the 
same way by tearing the leaves to 
make the shapes of wings. 


Literature and the Story 
(Continued from page 15) 


“‘Henny-Penny,”’ Chimney-Corner 
Stories, Hutchinson 

“Boots and His Brother,” 
Reader, Free-Treadwell 

‘“The Street Musicians,’’ The Teacher’s 
Story, Grady-Thropp 

**Pattie’s New Dress,”’ 
Stories, Lindsay 

“Out of the Nest,” 
Stories, Lindsay 

Crooked Man’s Story,’’ Mother 
Goose Village, Bigham 

“The Stove that Would Not Stay in 
the Kitchen,’’ A Merry-Go-Round of 
Modern Tales, Emerson 

“The Greatest Eggbeater of Them 
All,”” A Merry-Go-Round of Modern 
Tales, Emerson 

‘*The Peacock and Banker Crawfish,”’ 
Fanciful Tales for Children, Hervy- 
Hix 

“The Little Big Man,’’ My Boukiouse, 
Miller 


Second 


More Mother 


More Mother 


For the Children’s Hour 
(Continued from page 36) 


“Why, Easter Bunny,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “I didn’t know it was time for 
you to be around.” 

“Well, it is,” said Easter Bunny. 
““‘Next Sunday.” 

“But it’s not spring,” 
Goose, looking around. 

“Late spring, late spring,’ said 
Easter Bunny, wisely. ‘“This year it’s 
just going to burst out. Why, the sun 
is getting very warm.” 

“‘So it is,’’ said Mrs. Goose. ‘‘Well, 
I feel better now, with you here, and a 
surprise Easter coming.” 

‘“‘What’s that you’ve got beside 
you?” asked Easter Bunny, sniffing the 
pot-pie. 

“I made it for my breakfast,” 
Mrs. Goose, holding it up. 

“What! Haven’t you had breakfast 
yet?” 

“No.” 

‘‘Well, neither have I,’’ said Easter 


said Mrs. 


said 


Bunny. “Come and have it with Mrs. 
Bunny and me. And bring the pot- 
pie.” 


Mrs. Goose jumped down from the 
stump and went along home with 
Easter Bunny. 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
CTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 


ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its: 


extra large diameter of wood and its 
large, soft lead. 


EAGLE PENGILC 
EWYORK.US 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle 
PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


= EAGLE ALPHA 245 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first step in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a _ step-down to 


the regular size pencil. 


NO. 
DIAMETER 


But everyone agreeS.eeeee 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


Ar EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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She found that Easter Bunny lived 
in a neat little hole in the woods, 
furnished with stumpy green wood 
furniture. There was a little window, 
high up, to let in sunshine. There was 
a little fireplace, and a table in front of 
it, spread with a blue cloth and shining 
cups and plates and spoons. Mrs. 
Easter Bunny was a kind lady rabbit 
with Easter-egg shoes; she hopped 
about quickly to take Mrs. Goose’s 
coat and bonnet, and set another place 
at the little table. And for breakfast 
they had corn soup and honey pudding 
and potato popovers, and, of course, 
the pot-pie. 

After breakfast Easter Bunny took 
Mrs. Goose to the shop where he made 
his eggs; it was way in the heart of the 
hill. There was a delicious smell of 
sugar and chocolate and peppermint 
flavoring, and big purple cook-books 
full of secret recipes. 

“You may read some of these re- 
cipes, Mrs. Goose,” whispered Easter 
Bunny, “‘so you will know how to make 
Easter eggs, too.”’ 

Mrs. Goose said thank you, and read 
for three minutes; then she said it was 
time to go. 

But on the way home she forgot the 
recipes. All she remembered was what 


a nice day it had turned out to be, with 
the ice running away in little rivers, a 
surprise Easter around the corner, and 
the spring sun warming her wings. 

And who should she meet, their 
feathers nicely dried, but Three- 
Ducks! They were on their way back 
to the pond for a swim. 


Tested Schoolroom Helps 
(Continued from page 33) 

many definitions of land and water 

formations. But the game would be 

just as good for a review of countries, 

states, cities, products and other 

geography subject matter. 

No king or queen is allowed to rule 
more than ten years. (Answer ten 
questions.) If a ruler does not miss, 
then he or she may name the next 
ruler. But if someone asks a question 
and the ruler cannot answer it, the one 
who asked the question gives the 
answer and becomes ruler. 

One nice thing about this game is 
that it keeps all the children thinking. 
The same question must not be asked 
twice, neither are the children allowed 
to look in their books during the game. 
But you will find them studying in 
their spare minutes, so that they can 


Note: Primary teacher's 
should specify clearly 
Dixon Beginners No. 308 
and Dixon Laddie No. 
304 in their requisitions. 


School Bureau — Pencil Sales Department - 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY —"? 


“FIRST YEAR WRITING, WITH DIXON BEGINNERS 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


be king or queen of the game the next 
time it is played. 
—Cora P. EMeErson, Northampton, Mass. 


Troublesome Words 


Waar three little words give boys 
and girls more trouble than TWO— 
TO—TOO? After children have 
studied technical grammar they are 
better able to understand the use of 
these words, but in the primary and 
intermediate grades their difference is 
not so easy to grasp. 

We have found that pictures show- 
ing the words in use are helpful. For 
TWO find several pictures showing 
two girls, two boys, two animals or 
two toys of any kind. Mount these 
pictures on heavy paper. Print the 
word TWO in large letters with an ar- 
row pointing to the two objects. For 
TO find pictures that show action, 
groups of children that run, jump or 
sing. Mount these with word TO in 
front of the picture that illustrate to 
run, to jump, to sing. For TO you will 
need a second group of pictures, a 
school-house, a ball field with a game 
going on,oracircustent. With the word 
TO, these will illustrate ‘‘to school,” 
“to the game,” “‘to the circus. 


SECOND YEAR WRITING, WITH DIXON LADDIE 
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MAGAZINES AT 


Order Now This Easy, Economical Way. Pay Later If More Convenient. Use Order Blank Below. 
The INSTRUCTOR Leading Classroom Magazine | The PATHFINDER 


for Elementary Teachers Digest of World Affairs 


Largest and most helpful magazine of its kind. Provides the newest, most prac- Every week from Washington, 
tical teaching helps and materials—lesson plans, projects, units of work, tests of | D-C. Ideal for teachers and 
all kinds, stories, pictures, seat work, art and handwork material, posters in — beaeene pee Se 
colors, plays and recitations, songs and music, etc. Ten large full-color repro- i , ; 


ductions of famous paintings during the year with complete study material. gh “sation ant 

Eight-page Picture Section in each issue providing visual aids for all grades. 

Several pages each month of program material. Teachers’ Help-One-Another English, Civics, History, Geog- 

Club, Teacher’s Own Page, Answers to Queries, and many other features. aoe aad Current Events. 

$2.50 a year (10 issues). Two years $4.00. $1.00 a year (S2issues) [S*=*==25 
2. ub’l Our All J fl 

The INSTRUCTOR ($252) | The INSTRUCTOR $2.50) | The PATHFINDER Pub? 
with Pathfinder ____$3.50 $3.15 | Nature as ty oa 65 | with The INSTRUCTOR__ $3.50 $3.15 
with Nature Magazine. 5.50 4.75 | | with Nature Magazine... 4.00 3.65 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.50 3.85 | The INSTRUCTOR ~$2.50) All | with Etude, Music Magazine 3.00 2.35 
with Junior Home Magazine 3.50 3.15 | The Pathfinder____$1. 00 $4. 60 with Etude & McCall’s. .00 3.25 
with Correct English______ 5.00 4.25 | The Etude, Music Magazine $2.00 with Junior Home Magazine 2.00 1.90 
with Reader’s Digest_____ 5.50 5.00 | The INSTRUCTOR___ $2.50 with Correct English 3.50 3.15 
with Child Life... 5.50 4.75 | The $1.00 Three with Child Life...» «4.00 3.65 
with American Boy. ian 3.50 Reader’s Digest ee RS $3.00 $5. 90 | with American Childhood 3.50 3.15 
with American Childhood 5.00 with American Girl... 2.50 2.00 
with American Girl_____. 4.00 The INSTRUCTOR_____$2.50) | with Boys’ Life... 
with American Magazine. 5.00 The Pathfinder________$1.00 05 with Christian Herald ___ 3.00 2.40 
with Better Homes & Gard. 3.50 Junior Home Magazine $1.00 with Collier’s, Nat. Weekly $.00 2.65 
with Boys’ Life... 3.50 The INSTRUCTOR $2.50 with Delineator _ 1.60 


with Collier’ 8, Nat. Weekly 4.50 


with Cosmopolitan (1 year, $2.50) 5.00 The Pathfinder 


$1.00 Three with Golden Book (To Teachers only fede oh) 4. 00 2.90 
Correct English 


"50 = 15 | with McCall’s Magazine 2.00 1.60 


with Current History. 5.50 with MeCall’s & Pict’r’l Rev. 3.00 2.40 
with Delineator 3.50 The INSTRUCTOR ___$2.50) | with McCall’s & Woman's 

with Golden Book (Ie Teachers only) 5.50 The Pathfinder $1.00 $5.65 Home Companion_____ 3.00 2.50 
with Good H’sek’p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 5.00 Child Life__ — 33. 00 with Parents’ Magazine 3.00 2.65 
with High School Teacher__ 4.50 The INSTRUCTOR $2.50 with Pictorial Review__.__. 2.00 1.60 
with Mag 500 465 | TAmerican. Magasine Tih — $50 
wi cCall’s Magazine 3. wit oman’s Home Comp. 
with News-Week (40 Wecks to Woman’s Home Com $1.00 “em 


*To one address. 


*Good Housekeeping ___$2.50 
New Subscribers Only,$2.00) 4.50 4.25 ping Lee 
with Parents’ Magazine 4.50 3.85 | “Cosmopolitan —_____$2.50 $4. 00 
with Pictorial Review... 3.50 3.25 *Collier’s, The Nat. Waakiy 
with Popular Mechanics.____ 5.00 4.50 ene Woman’s Home Comp $1.00 
with Popular Science Mo... 4.00 3.60 The INSTRUCTOR_____ $2.50) McCall’s Magazine______ $1.00 2 At 
he Economics McCall’s Magazine $1.00; Three Pictorial $1.00 40 
with Review of Reviews (To $3. The Etude, iagazine $2.00) $4.00 $4. 00 
Teachers only) _..... 5.50 4.25 | The INSTRUCTOR $2.50) an ee 
with School Arts Magazine. 5.10 | The Pathfinder ____$1.00{ Four | Nature Magazine______$3.00 
with Wee Wisdom. 3.25 | McCall’s Magazine $1.00/ $4 65 $3.00 15 
with Woman’s Home Comp. 3.25 | Pictorial $1.00 McCall’s $1.00 
Pictorial $1.00 $1: 60 
NOTE a lf The INSTRUCTOR is desired for — bg in any of the above offers, 
= add enly $1.75 to special prices quoted 1934-35 Instructor Year Book The Etude, Music Magazine Seee 
may be obtained with any order which tudes The INSTRUCTOR for on a cents ad- Child Life 00| $4.25 
ditional, or The 1933-34 Instructor Year Book for only 20 cents additiona seneossenbeuenennioats 
McCall's Three 
c s Magazine... 
Use This Order Blank » Pay Laterlf More Convenient 
*American $2.50 3.00 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. aie 
*American Magazine 
(| Send me The INSTRUCTOR for () 1 year, $2.50; for (_) 2 years, $4.00. *Collier’s, The Nat. Weekly_ $2. $00 $3.75 


[] Send me The 1934-35 Instructor Yearbook with The INSTRUCTOR for 25 cents additional. 
{| Send me The 1933-34 Instructor Yearbook with The INSTRUCTOR for 20 cents additional. 


*To one address. 


*American Magazine $2.50) _Al_ 
*Collier’s, The Nat. Weekly_ $2.00 Three 
*Woman’s Home Comp.___$1.00 $4.75 


*To one address. 


McCall’s $1.00 
I losing h ith. 
The above order totals ~ which I will remit net Inter than April 5, 1988. Honsckeoping $3.58 $5.00 
Name P. O *To one address. 
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Finding pictures to show TOO is not 
so easy as the others. Cartoons help 
in this. A large man wearing a tiny 
hat, with the word TOO in front of the 
hat; or a large boy in a small cart 
with the word TOO in front of the 
boy will help explain this troublesome 
word. We found in an educational 
magazine a picture of a child on the 
roof of a building. It represented ‘‘too 
high”’ for safety. 

—Cora P. Emerson, Northampton, Mass. 


A New Book for Ten Cents 


Wu first-grade teacher would 
not welcome a new book for her class, 
especially if she could purchase it for 
ten cents? The answer is, the chart. 

The most popular charts usually 
consist of about twenty pages of read- 
ing material suitable for your class and 
they stress some particular interest as, 
animals, health lessons, nursery 
rhymes, or such headings as ‘The 
Zoo,” “Our Park,” ‘Our Home.” 

To make such a chart as I have in 
mind, a paper-hanger’s easel is needed; 
lacking this, a shade stick will do. 
Drill a hole at either end and attach a 
cord to hang it by. On the stick, place 
two hooks from which to hang the 


pages of the chart. Next you will 
need some wrapping paper; 20” x 30” 
is a good size. 

Now we will spend our precious ten 
cents for a book of pictures. I would 
suggest large simple outline pictures, 
simply colored, rather than ones hav- 
ing too much detail. These are of more 
interest to the young child. Our five- 
and-ten-cent stores have many fine 
books for this chart-making. 

Paste the picture at the top of the 
page, then show the class the illustra- 
tion and ask them to make up sentences 
to fit it. These sentences should be re- 
corded on the blackboard, and the best 
ones chosen for the chart. If the 
teacher wishes, she may hectograph 
copies of the sentences to paste in the 
home-work books. This is well worth 
the effort. 

If we keep in mind the necessity of 
using the words in the basic reader as 
much as possible, and limiting the new 
words on each page, our chart will be a 
success. Start with not more than 
three sentences to a page; then take 
four; and about the twelfth page, take 
five. Do not use more than six sen- 
tences to a page in your first chart. 

Following are samples from a chart 
based on ‘“The Zoo,’”’ which we also 
used as an activity unit: 


Lesson 1. The Giraffe 
See the Giraffe. 
He has a long neck. 
He is in the Zoo. 


Lesson 5. The Elephant 

Oh, look! 

See the Elephant! 

He is in the Zoo. 

See his long trunk. 
Lesson 15. The Tiger (end of chart) 
Be careful! 

Do not touch me. 
I am a Tiger. 

I look like a cat. 
I eat meat. 

I am very fierce. 


These charts may be read at various 
odd minutes of the day; while waiting 
for bells, when some child finishes 
ahead of the class; or as a reward for 
some other lesson well done. You will 
be surprised how these charts grow and 
the enthusiasm they arouse, especially 
if you print the stories in different 
colored crayon under each picture. 
In a few weeks you will have covered 
as much material as an ordinary 


primer and at far less expense and 
effort. 


—FRANCcEsS M. CLAUSEN, Ardmore, Pa. 


Seat work, combining cutting, color- 
ing and construction 


BRADLEY CUT-OUTS 
VILLAGE SERIES 


This seat work may 
be correlated with his- 
tory, geography, and 
reading. Complete in- 
set for making the 
models and attaching 
standards so that they 
will stand alone. Ideal 
sand table construction work. Made in the fol- 
lowing variety of subjects: 


8301. DUTCH VILLAGE 
8302. JAPANESE VILLAGE 


\Z 


IG 


git 


8361. GEORGE WASHINGTON 
His Mount Vernon Home 


8303. ESKIMO VILLAGE 8362. THE LANDING OF CO- 
8305. AFRICAN VILLAGE LUMBUS 

8307. INDIAN VILLAGE 8364. CHINESE VILLAGE 

8308. FILIPINO VILLAGE 8365. MEXICAN VILLAGE 

8309. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 8366. OLDE JAMESTOWNE 
8349. HAWAIIAN VILLAGE 8462. THE ORANGE INDUSTRY 


8463. THE DATE INDUSTRY 
Price, per set, postpaid, $0.60, postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 NO. BROAD ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Like Magic! 


Embeco Turns Water—Hot or Cold—into 
Highest Grade 


WRITING INK 


EMBECO INK TABLETS 


MBECO INK is easy to make; drop a tablet in a quart 

of water; it dissolves quickly; shake or stir, and it’s ready 

to use. One Tablet makes a quart of Ink, deep Blue-Black in 

color, of smooth flowing consistency, clean and non-fading. 

The box of 20 tablets makes five gallons of Ink — the most 

economical and most satisfactory writing fluid you have ever 

used. The last tablet, even though used a year later, will 

make the same full body Ink, strong and rich in color, asa 
new tablet from a fresh box. 


Price, per box of 20 tablets, $2.00 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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ST. NICHOLAS 


TO BE 


**BIGGER AND BETTER’ 


TRAN EVER BEFORE 


It is not necessary for a boy or a girl to be 
subscribers to “ST. NICHOLAS” in order to 
compete for gold and silver badges of Merit 
awarded each month for outstanding original 


compositions in art, poetry and literature. 


Today’s outstanding artists and writers were 
yesterday’s contributors to “The St. Nicholas 
League.” Encourage your talented pupils to 
compete in this time-honored monthly forum 


for young folks. 
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SEND 
FOR 
A 
COPY 
TODAY! 


ST. NICHOLAS 


419 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 


Enclosed find $3.00 for which send St. Nicholas for one 
year to the following address: 


(If you prefer, send 25c for sample copy) 


Name. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Date...... 
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Our Florist Shop. 
A First-Grade Unit 


(Continued from page 6) 


Plants need air, soil must be loosened 
around them. 

Tender plants should not be exposed 
to the hot sun. They can be pro- 
tected by newspapers. 

Bananas grow on trees in hot coun- 
tries. (A banana tree was seen on a 
visit to the nursery.) 

Flowers need even temperature. 

How to use and read a thermometer. 

What an evergreen is. 

The way seeds are sown; by wind; 
“‘stick-tights’’; some are gathered and 
saved. 

Beds necessary so that water will 
not stand and keep the flowers too 


damp. 
Seasons: spring, summer, winter, 
fall. Changes in weather for each 


season. 

Names of months, of years and 
which months have most flowers. 

Directions: East, West, North, 
South. What makes day; night. 

Use of turpentine in softening paint. 
Shellac makes jars waterproof. 

Health Education. 

Value of sunlight to people, taught 
through comparison of effect of sun- 
light on flowers and people. 

Experiment. A begonia was taken 
away from sun and its pink blossoms 
faded to white. 

Muscular exercise in working in 
garden and making shop. 

Original games made by children. 
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Art in Childhood 
(Continued from page 21) 


method of mounting. The jonquils are 
to be carried out in vivid yellow with a 
dash of orange in the center, and bright 
green leaves in one or two flat tones. 
The bowl might be a soft shade of 
violet and this would be effective on a 
black, silver or white background, 
with the words of greeting written in 
some contrasting but harmonizing 
color, as gold or orange on black, blue 
on silver, or purple on white. 

The yellow basket has its handle tied 
with a blue ribbon. It is filled with 
brightly colored eggs in a nest of green 
paper, and will be effective with almost 
any light tint for the background. The 
jolly white rabbit who is bounding over 
a green hill toward a clear blue sky can 


be sketched in with short brush strokes. 
The jonquil is yellow with dark green 
leaves, and the colored eggs are con- 
trasted with dark greenery. If a live 
rabbit is available for class study the 
children should observe its form and 
action carefully and try to render them 
in simple brush-stroke studies. The 
best of these, trimmed into panels and 
mounted on colored paper in spring 
flower tints will make charming and 
unusual Easter greetings. 


Cut-Paper Decorations 


Ti: paper cuttings are meant to be 
pasted against the window panes to 
make a gay window garden. Cut out 
all the separate pieces, and then ar- 
range the leaves and flowers until the 
effect is the best possible. Then paste 
them together against the glass or upon 
a background if a room border is de- 
sired. The center of the Easter lily is 
yellow, the leaves are two shades of 
green, and the flower pot is orange. 
The jonquils are bright yellow, with 
orange centers with a small brown spot 
in them; the leaves are one shade of 
green, the stems darker, and the grass 
the deepest green. 


Easter Needlework 


Tu: Easter needlework shows 
simple designs to be cut out of firm 
cloth that will not ravel easily, and 
sewed down on a contrasting back- 
ground. The tulip in Figure 1 will need 
yellow cloth, and red for the flower, 
green for the leaves and a darker green 
for the grass, with an orange-red for the 
flower pot. It may be used on a pillow, 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
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lid-lifter, quilt-square, apron, and in 
other ways. This same use may be 
made of the jonquil pattern, carried out 
in yellow, orange, brown earth-color, 
and two shades of green leaves. The 
rabbit pocket (Figure 3) is to be cut 
from a piece of Turkish toweling lined 
with pink, and the little pink feet 
(Figures C and D) are attached behind, 
between the cloth and the lining. The 
tip of the nose is pink, the eyes are red, 
and the outlines drawn or stitched in 
black. The ears are white, lined with 


pink, cut as in Figure E and folded as 
in F, then slipped into the head be- 
tween the white and the lining. The 
whole rabbit is then sewed to the apron 
as far up as A and B, leaving the head 
and ears loose. This would be very ef- 
fective on a blue or lavender apron. 


Decorating Easter Eggs 
Crimpzen will enjoy making these 


Easter eggs, which are rather different 
from the ones usually seen. They may 
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be made with real eggs, but it would be 
more practical to model them in clay 
and paint them white. When they are 
thoroughly dry they can be decorated. 
The pirate (A) may have a kerchief of 
cloth or crepe paper tied and pasted 
about his head. Small brass curtain 
rings are hung on the sides of his head 
at the ears, with short straps of paper 
or surgeon’s plaster (Figure F). The 
clown (Figure B), with red and blue 
markings on his white face, wears a 
real paper cap (Figure J), and a folded 
paper ruff (Figure G) around his neck. 
Raggedy Ann (Figure C) has hair that 
can be drawn on her head, or made of 
bits of red yarn pasted to her head, 
and the ruffle around her neck may be 
paper or cloth. Humpty Dumpty (Fig- 
ure E) is an old friend. His necktie or 
belt can be painted on, or made of 
ribbon or paper. 

The white rabbit (Figure D) has 
paper ears (as in Figure H), painted 
pink on one side, then folded and 
pasted to his head. He has red eyes 
and a pink nose tip. All these eggs 
can be placed in stands (like Figure K). 
These stands are made of cardboard 
painted green, with a hole cut in the 
center and the sides folded down (as 
in Figure L). 


A Peter Rabbit Toy 


Tux rabbit (Figure O) is Peter Rab- 
bit himself in a blue coat and red 
trousers. He is ready to go into Mr. 
McGregor’s garden to eat the carrots. 
Cut the rabbit double from construc- 
tion paper; then paste the two pieces 
together about two-thirds of the way 
down. Fold back the bases and spread 
the figure enough to make Peter stand 
up. The carrots (Figures M and N) are 
made in the same way, and placed 
directly in front of Peter’s inquisitive 
pink nose. The garden can be as large 
as desired. Cut a piece of firm card- 
board for the ground, and color it green. 
Then cut lengths of fence (Figure Q) to 
the required length, and put this around 
the base, turning the flap in under and 
pasting down. The effect is that of 
Figure R, except that the fence goes all 
the way around the ground, with a 
small piece left out at one side, as an 
entrance for the rabbit. A fringe of 
green grass shows along the bottom of 
the white fence. Then Peter Rabbit 
and his carrots go inside the garden to 
make a jolly little Easter greeting or 
table decoration. This rabbit might 
also be used as the pattern for a simple 
wooden toy, cut out and mounted on a 
flat wooden base. 
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